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WHAT TO DO WITH OLD THINGS. 
L 

\PRING opens for the housekeeper with vi- 
WO sions of closets and boxes whose accumu- 
lations must be sorted and stored for future use, 
Probably every woman will ask herself the same 
question as she sorts her treasures : “ What is the 
use of keeping so many old things ?” and, visit- 
ed with sudden desperation, she will give half to 
the washer-woman, burn much, and hoard the 
rest more closely than ever to atone for her fren- 
zy of lavishness. 
And how surely, six -— 
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with clear conscience, are worth learning. An 
hour’s consideration will enlighten one how to re- 
lieve her after-life of petty annoyance. 
do with the old newspapers, rags, and leavings of 
a family is an oft-recurring vexation in the course 
of a year, and you may as well turn them all to 
the best account. 

The papers which gather in a modern house- 
hold are a tribulation, always in the way when 
not wanted, and certain to be missing if a sheet 





is wanted to wrap a parcel, or you wish to refer | 


| to an article a week old. It is a good rule never 





weeks after she has 


burned the old 
newspapers and giv- 
en away the old 
sacques, will she 
find that the ae- 
count of Daniel 
Webster's great 


speech was in the 
village paper she 
threw away, and 
that the files of the 
old pictorials she 
sold the ragman for 
a cent a pound wili 
be in request by 
collectors, - because 
the plates are to 
be destroyed ; while 
the old jacket was 
just the right shade 
to go with Cousin 
Sarah’s appliqué, 
and both are useless 
divorced from each 
other. Before the 
first bluebird sings, 
or the garden path 
tempts one to @ 
stroll on mild aft- 
ernoons, bring out 
these old stores, and 
find the value and 





the use for each. 
Else they will haunt 
you when maple 
boughs are flush- 
ing, and blue sky 
and pearly cloud 


call for a clear con- 
science and care- 
free mind to share 
their pleasure. That 
dear, wise Sophro- 
nia, who ranks in 
our circle as a do- 
mestic Minerva, 
skilled in all arts 
and economies alike, 
declares the bad 
weather in Febru- 
ary and March ar- 
ranged for the con- 
venience of house- 
keepers, so that they 
shall have no temp- 
tation to stir abroad 
till their houses and 
sewing are in order 
for the season. I 
feel a great respect 
for Sophronia’s 
judgment. 

It is remarkable 
to view the hoards 
of rubbish even the 
best-ordered house- 
hold brings forth 
at the spring clean- 
ing—the empty bot- 
tles, tin cans, bro- 
ken chairs, scraps 
of iron, paper, and 


rags. And not a 
little —_ intelligence 


goes to reduce these 
“ barbarian hordes” 
—to quote an un- 
principled witling— 
to order, What is 
fit to save, how to 


keep it in best Fig. 1.—Vetvet anv CasHMERE Fig. 2.—Surr ror Bor From 3 To 5 
shape and with least Dress. YEARS OLD. 

trouble, and what For description see For pattern and description see Sup- 
you may destroy Supplement. plement, No. V., Figs. 30-88. 


What to | 





| to allow a newspaper to be destroyed till it is a 
| week old, but to draw for use on old stock. Let 
| the pile gather till some convenient time next 

week, when you want to lie down on the lounge, 
| and go over them, clipping the recipes, the in- 

teresting descriptions of foreign places, of trades, 
| and adventures, which are so large a part of the 

best journals. . Having picked the brains of your 
papers, send them neatly piled to the big box in 
the cellar, where they can be found for lighting 
the fire, polishing windows, rubbing stoves, or for 
| the rag vender. Save all your rags and clippings 


5D) 
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| not more for your own thrift than for the good 
of the world, for manufacturers find it difficult to 
get as much paper stock as is needed. Old news- 
papers can be ground again with a little fresh 
stock for cheaper grades of printing-paper; Ma- 
nila and straw can be worked into printing and 
wrapping paper again, but there is never enough 
of rags for the nice book-paper which will wear 
well with handling, and take impressions from 
the engraver’s block. I am amused the 
anxious air with which a publisher who some- 
times visits our house regards every scrap of let 
; ter - paper 
. rag which comes in 
his way. * Dou't 
waste it,” he pro- 
tests; “we nhever 
can get fine pa- 
per cheap enough. 
Save all your rags.” 
So I save them for 
love of literature 
and nice books, 
One can not run to 
the great 

with every 
clippings, so there 
must be a gay 
round bag, with a 
rattan in the casing 
to hold its mouth 
open, at the corner 
of the work-tabl 
or sewing-machine, 
and the red and 
black waste-basket, 
with its felt aud 
plush appliquésand 
large tassels, has no 
sinecure. If you 
haven’t a scrap bas- 
ket, I will mention 
that a haif-bushel 
peach basket, paint- 
ed with black japan 
and lined with Tur- 
key red, looks gen- 
teel enough to bring 
into company. The 
youngest child may 
be taught to throw 
every shred into the 
pretty basket, much 
improving the air 
of the sitting-room, 
and each chamber 
should have its open 
Japanese scrap bag 
and basket, as well 
as its toilette cover 
and hair’ saver. 
Once a week all re 
ceptacles are emp 
tied into one, and 
the scraps carried 
to the big bag in 
the closet. All the 
nice Manila wrap- 
ping- paper from 
parcels is saved, 
ironed smooth, and 
laid in a wide draw- 
er till wanted for 
lining trunks, draw- 
ers, covering books 
and shelves, and 
for parcels aguin, 
Some families nev- 
er have a sheet of 
tidy Manila wrap- 
ping, and are re- 
quced to the igno- 
miny of carrying 
parcels done up in 
newspaper. With 
paper you want 
string, so every bit 


to set 


and oft 


rag-bag 
day’s 





is saved, not wound 
in a ball, which isn’t 


a convenient way 
of getting at it, 


but coiled by itself, 
and dropped into a 
pasteboard box in 
the closet, or in a 
pocket of the waste- 
basket. A box for 
the cotton string 
and another for the 
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twine keep each sort separate and handy. A box 
for small white wrapping-paper and druggists’ 
colored string helps to do up packets neatly for 
Christmas. All the fancy papers which come 
about fine goods or choice groceries, even to the 
blue paper around the macaroni, are saved for 
children’s faney-work, covering boxes, making tis- 
sue-paper flowers for lamp-lighters, and forty oth- 
er things. I never knew a bit which didn’t find 
use if kept in good condition. A big ribbon box 
keeps all these things out of the way, and saves 
them for ten years, yet you will find in a holiday 
carnival or church work society grateful occasion 
for them all, The only thing it is useless to save 
is brown grocery paper. The ragmen will not 
take it, and it should be burned at once, unless 
you have a garden, when it may be wanted to 
shade hot-beds or plants just set out. Keep it 
then in sheets evenly spread out, with a board on 
the top of the pile. 

If you are not in a settled home, and remove 
frequently, it is not best to keep files of newspa- 
pers, unless of illustrated ones.” Your scrap-book 
will hold the pith of them all. But if you have 
a home—blessed state !—you will find it profitable 
in the end never to throw away anything which 
you or any one else can make useful. To do this, 
you want a home with a garret, which relieves 
the rest of the house from lumber. A model 
garret should be finished to keep out dust, rain, 
and insects, and fitted with closets, shelves, and 
chests for storage. Once sorted and packed, 
your possessions will give you no care for years. 
It takes time to sort, cleanse, and store things, but 
then it saves time wonderfully, I write in grate- 
ful reflection of having gone through every bag, 
box, basket, and drawer in the house, never thor- 
oughly arranged for five years of ill health, and 
the last drawer finished as the clock struck elev- 
en the last night of the year. The sense of or- 
der and control of my resources is new strength 
and balm to me, as any housekeeper can under- 
stand. But they had been so thoroughly packed 
that they suffered very little injury, though un- 
disturbed so long. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, anp HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Harrer & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harper’s Werxty, Harprr’s Bazar, and 
HAarprr’s MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
vary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W r&eKLy and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 





No. 120, published April 18, contains the con- 
cluding chapter of the popular serial story “ Talk- 
ing Leaves.” There is an especially interesting 
installment of the new serial,“ Mr. Stubbs’s Bro- 
ther,” and a very amusing short story, entitled 
“At the Dogs’ Hospital,” from the pen of Miss 
F, E. Fryart. 

There are two interesting articles of an instruct- 
ive character, one by LAEUTENANT W. STuRDY, 
U.S.N., entitled“ Tom Fairweather’s Visit to the 
Sultan of Borneo,” and the other by ERsunc 
Ev.iss, entitled Captain Edwards's Big Whale,” 
with four illustrations, and containing a full de- 
scription of the capture and characteristics of the 
great mammal now on exhibition at the foot of 
Wall Street. 

An exceptionally attractive Fem gi of this Num- 
ber is an exquisite poem, by MRS. MARGARET E, 
SANGStER, upon the death of LONGFELLOW, en- 
titled “The Poet's Empty Chair.” The illustra- 
tions, which are profuse and adapted to the text, 
snclude a beautiful full-page engraving, entitled 
“ Tolling the Bell.” 





Our next Number will contain illustra- 
tions of the new DIRKCLOURE REDINGOTE (with 
Cut Pattern), and various SPRING Dresses for 
Ladies and Girls ; SvRING AND SUMMER Bon- 
NETS and PARASOLS; an elegant DUCHESSE 
TABLY, trimmed with antique lace; artistic SUN- 
FLOWER, TIGER-IILY, avd PEONY DESIGNS FOR 
CABINEt PANELS, and for a FOLDING SCREEN, 
Jrom the South Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work ; ntimerous art and humorous pic- 
tures; and a choice variety of entertaining and 
useful reading. 


DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 
NCE upon a time, about five-and-twen- 
ty years ago or so, a wise couple, who 
rejoiced in the possession of five fair daugh- 
ters, built themselves a charming house in 
which to cherish those fair daughters, and 
presently grow old and die. Other wise 
couples innumerable doubtless builded other 
charming houses in the same year of grace, 
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and the distinction of the two here praised 
lay in this: that they planned an inner home 
and separate domicile, as it were, for every 
girl. Each had her pretty sitting-room, her 
bedroom, her own guest-chamber, to which 
she was free to invite any friend whom she 
desired. To each was intrusted the money 
to furnish and decorate her own little apart- 
ment in her own way. Neither father nor 
mother ever made a domiciliary visit to the 
daughters’ domains, but came only as eager- 
ly invited and warmly welcomed guests. 

A like éonsideration inspired all the deal- 
ings of these parents with their children. 
Each girl had a fixed allowance, which she 
spent as she thought wisest. Each was en- 
couraged to express her own tastes, develop 
her own talents, live her own life as far as 
possible, while the strong family affection 
acted as the centripetal force to correct any 
excess of centrifugal tendency. 

The result was such a bright, cultivated, 
independent-minded, close-clinging, origi- 
nal, entertaining, self-respecting, much-lov- 
ing, frictionless household as no story-book 
has ever described, and only a happy few 
have ever beheld. They were all too busy 
to be petty, too free to chafe at limitations, 
too happy not to be good. Having scope 
and outlook at home, they were in no haste 
tomarry. Each waited for her True Prince, 
whom having found, five other households 
were established, as liberal and as wise as 
that in which these maidens had learned 
that the highest womanhood must go to the 
highest wifehood and motherhood. 

But the astonishment which our friends’ 
treatment of their danghters caused, and 
the comment it excited, testified to the rar- 
ity of giving unmarried girls any distinct 
and individual place at home. When one 
of her young visitors, a clever and brilliant 
girl, was advised by this successful mother 
to carry on her studies, and obtain a com- 
plete education, she replied: “ What on earth 
should I do with a complete education? We 
are too rich to work, and in my world that 
is the only motive for thorough culture.” 

That was twenty-five years ago, and how 
is it with unmarried girls in wealthy homes 
to-day? A kindly Englishman wrote, not 
very long ago: “To set women to do the 
things which some people suppose are the 
only things fit for them to do is the setting 
the steam-hammer to knock pins into a 
board. The skillful and ingenious opera- 
tion leaves them dissatisfied or listless, or 
makes them, by a kind of reaction, frivo- 
lous, wicked, and exaggerated caricatures 
of what God intended them to be. Some 
outlet is wanted. Control is good, but at a 
certain point control becomes something very 
much like paralysis. The steam-hammer, as 
it contemplates the everlasting pin’s head, 
can not help feeling that if, some day when 
the steam is on, it might give one good 
smashing blow, it would feel all the better 
for it.” And what is our gentle and sym- 
pathetic author’s advice to the young girls 
who are saying to themselves: 

“Sure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unus’d”? 

When fancy-work, and visiting the poor, 
and making calls, and going to parties night 
after night to talk about the same routine 
things with the same routine people, and 
dusting the parlors, and reading books more 
or less worth reading, and waiting for Prince 
Charming (who has taken the wrong turn), 
and painting cups and screens—when all 
these thrilling and momentous interests 
pall, why, then—piano practice! “To wo- 
men,” says Mr. HawEis—“and how many 
thousands are there in our placid modern 
drawing-rooms !—music comes with a power 
of relief,” etc., etc., ete, 

“Tn the name of the Prophet—figs!” The 
musical girls will have found out their gift 
of deliverance for themselves. To the un- 
musical the piano is the abomination of 
desolations. In old days, and under the old 
faith, a religious life would have called to 
these unemployed, ardent, aspiring, capable 
young women. They would have taught 
themselves to believe that ascetic ministra- 
tion was the ideal of life and the climax of 
blessedness. The new order asks the con- 
secration of all the powers, not the obliter- 
ation of any. 

America stands for opportunity. In all 
other lands, institutions have been com- 
pleted, fixed in a certain order and perma- 
nence. Here, all things are plastic, wait- 
ing the shaping hand of Time. Here, we 
say to ourselves that we have laid the foun- 
dations broad and deep. But the super- 
structure of our social system, the strong 
and stately walls, the ornament and finish, 
the beauty and refinement of life, are yet to 
rise and be made permanent, and that work 
has waited for the fresh energies of women. 

Every daughter at home in a household 
which does not need her labor, sighing for 
something to do which shall demand her 
real powers, may feel that there. in her own 
place, she can teach and preach and help 





by declining to pass her days in frivolity and 
busy idleness. If she make the young men 
and maidens whom she knows see that life 
means something definite and purposeful to 
her, and that there are room and use and need 
for her under the sun, she will have done 
much. 

And might not daughters at home help to 
solve the homely and hundred-headed “serv- 
ant question”? They have the leisure, the 
youth, the enthusiasm, to find the soul un- 
der Bridget’s rude outer husk, and, make 
something of it. They have the capacity to 
learn the fine chemistry of cooking, and to 
impart the science to stupid pupil Gretchen 
in the laboratory ofthe kitchen. It is quite 
as difficult and quite as useful to understand 
that department of physics which keeps a 
family in perfect health by good food and 
fresh air as that other department whose 
province it is to restore the family to health 
when they have ignorantly lost it. In true 
service to the race we place the cook above 
the doctor, inasmuch as constant benefit is 
greater than occasional relief. 

The daughter at home, studying because 
her mind was given her to use, exercising 
her talents for their own sake, may be her 
weary father’s brightest companion, her 
busy mother’s intimate and restful friend, 
the confidential and adored comrade of her 
hobbledehoy brothers, the loving counsellor 
of her little sisters, the power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself. She 
need not go outside the four walls of her 
home for her career, nor let those four walls 
limit her sympathies or confine her useful- 
ness. In a word, the daughter at home 
whose parents have reared her to fill a place 
of her own will not dream in her palace till 
the Fairy Prince knocks, nor, like poor Miss 
Tox, seek to solace the weary interval with 
the Copenhagen waltzes. 





(Begun in Harrrr’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXIIL 


Mrs. Parrepeav had been very happy at the 
masquerade. It had suited her, as the English 
say, “down to the ground.” 

She was beautifully gotten up as Agnes Sorel. 
The dress became her, and when she reluctantly 
put on her domino, which was of pink, she quite 
believed that several gentlemen were aware of 
what its color would be. One mask approach- 
ed her, and gave her his arm. “ Forgive this in- 
trusion,” said he. “ But I have no other means 
to approach you, to breathe a passion which you 
must have seen and have anticipated. I am 
driven mad, reckless, by the coldness of your man- 
ner, the obstacles in my way.” 

“ Ah,” sighed poor Marie, wondering if this was 
joke or earnest, “ where have I seen you ?” 

“Say, rather, where did I see you? Every- 
where—in your box at the opera, at the theatre, 
at your own house. The chords of a certain beau- 
tiful instrument are dumb under the hands of a 
man who knows not how to sweep them. You 
are not happy there.” 

“You talk like a novel,” said Marie. 
I seen you—in society ?” 

The mask gurgled deeply behind his shelter, 
and paused. ‘ Yes,” said he, “ often in society.” 

That charmed word fully aroused Marie’s in- 
terest. “ Well, that is very odd,” said she. “I 
wonder where it was.” 

“T know it was one evening when I felt very 
lonely and dull and uncared for, and I went to 
Mrs.— But I must not tell you where, and I 
saw you—you for the first time, coming down the 
stairs. So lovely !—you wore pink.” 

“Then it was Mrs. Mortimer’s,” said Marie, 
exultant, and caring much more for the place 
than for the avowal. 

“ And I felt for a moment—oh, such a moment! 
—‘ Now somebody that I shall love beyond any- 
thing else in this world is coming down those 
stairs, and I shall be so perfectly happy, and I 
shall forget all about everything and everybody 
but her.’” 

“Oh! I must not listen to that sort of talk, 
you know—I’m married,” 

“1 know that, and I must conquer my feelings 
and go away; I must not stay here where I shall 
see you and suffer, and suffer, and suffer.” He 
stopped, choked with emotion, and the last words 
seemed to have escaped him involuntarily. 

“T would not go quite yet,” said Marie; “we 
may yet meet in society.” 

“T have heard before of two people falling in 
love at first sight,” said the impassioned mask, 
“ before either knew whether the other were mar- 
ried or single ; their souls, created for each other, 
in the self-same instant, their eyes meeting, their 
souls have rushed together, the stray halves made 
into one perfect whole, the life-long ache satisfied, 
the restless, yearning hearts finding rest at last. 
I have heard of this: have you, Mrs.—” 

“Yes. You are a great novel-reader, and ter- 
ribly romantic, I can see. But tell me, do you 
belong to the Union Club ?” 

The mask had another choking fit, and evident- 
ly did not like so material a question, 

“Yes,” said he, “I do belong to that rather 
crowded and impersonal organization. It is toa 
sensitive soul like stopping at the Windsor Hotel ; 
there is no sympathy there.” 

“Do they play very high there? I want to 
know if you ever meet Jack Townley there ?” 

“Jack Townley? Gentleman Jack, the lady- 
killer? Oh yes. But what of him ?” 

Just then a mask arrayed like a Mephistoph- 
eles came up, and gave Mrs. Philippeau his 


“ Have 





arm, | 


“ Good-evening, Mrs, Morella,” said the impas- 
sioned mask, moving off. 

“ Not Mrs. Morella at all,” said Marie, in a dis- 
appointed tone. “ Why, you don’t know me!” 

“Nor you me,” thought the mask, as he disap- 
peared. 

“ Am I such an ugly devil that I frighten you ?” 
asked Mask No. 2. “You seem distraite. Ah, 
I know who you are. I recognize the turn of 
your beautiful shoulders.” 

“Do you ?” said Marie. 
just talking to me ?” 

“The deuce if I know or care. Who asks at 
a masquerade who is who? That is the fun of 
the thing.. But there is one thing I do want to 
know: do you know what it is to love ?9—to long 
for some one all and every day, to think of no- 
thing else upon earth, to weary for some one, to 
feel that until you win that person life is worth 
nothing, absolutely nothing ?” 

“No; I married very young,” said Marie, be- 
ginning to regret her lost opportunities. 

“ Ah, then love is to come,” said Mephisto. 

“T did not know that they talked so much love 
at a masquerade,” said Marie. “I thought they 
talked mere gossip.” 

“Ah, no,” said Mephistopheles. ‘You can 
not, perhaps, understand that admiration at first 
sight. Now I have seen you, and have learned 
your manner and face by heart, when you were 
not thinking of me, and suddenly it dawned upon 
me that life would not be worth living without 
you; that I must—I must—I must know you 
better,” 

“Perhaps you think I am Mrs. Morella,” said 
Marie. 

“No; I know you are Mrs. Philippeau. Now 
tell me,” said the gentleman in scarlet, pressing 
her arm, “did you never feel irresistibly drawn 
toward me, when I took you down to supper— 
don’t you remember where ?” 

(‘“‘Now,” thought Marie,“ ¢his is genuine. Where 
and who did take me down to supper? This 
can not be Mr. Smallweed? No.” 

“Well, really,” said Marie, feeling herself call- 
ed on to say something, “‘I am so much in socie- 
ty that I can not really now tell what I ought to 
do or say scarcely. I can not remember all the 
gentlemen who take me down to supper.” 

“ But,” said Mephisto, “I want you to listen, 
and to understand me. You remember that 
bunch of primroses? And if you do not love me 
now (it is improbable that you should, for although 
I have watched and followed you so long, you do 
not yet know me), I have been to you no more 
than any one of the idle dancing young men 
who have stared at you at church, and at balls, 
and at the theatre; yet you will like me a little? 
Say ‘Yes!’” 

“T am stared at a great deal, and Mr. Philip- 
peau does not like it,” said Marie. 

“What a bitter, bitter fate is yours!” said the 
mask, 

“T don’t know that,” said Marie. 
—I like society very much.” 

“Ah! and no deeper feeling ? 
an uncongenial marriage? No thoughts of a 
brighter life? No desire for a congenial soul ?” 

“My husband is very kind to me,” said poor 
Marie, falling into the trap. 

“But is he capable of comprehending you— 
now, as I could ?” 

“Your voice is very pleasant,” said Marie. 

“Should you know it again ?” asked the mask. 
His mouth was full of chestnuts, and Marie laugh- 
ed a little as she thought of its music. “ A wo- 
man has a superior license to laugh at a man’s 
follies, and when one is laughed at, it is sure he is 
playing a losing game; for do we not know that 
woman will pardon a crime where she would be 
merciless to a foible ?” 

“Now I know that is from a novel, and you are 
laughing at me,” said Marie, her naturally rather 
shrewd common-sense getting the better of her 
ignorance and her folly for a moment. 

“No; I am in earnest. Now, as a proof of it, 
I will give you my photograph, if you will not 
look at it until to-morrow ;” and he handed her 
a sealed envelope. 

“Ah! this is indeed serious,” said Marie, as 
she put it in her pocket. “ Well, I will own that 
you are very agreeable,” said she; “but I can 
not remember the primroses, or the place where 
you took me down to supper. But then I go out 
so much. Was it Mrs. Morella’s ?” 

“No,” said the mask, shifting the chestnuts. 
“But now” (and there was a wild and reckless 
defiance in his tone) “I must leave you; our long 
talk is being observed. Do not be afraid. To 
you I shall ever be faithful and true, and neither 
grief nor sorrow shall ever come between us.” 

As Mephistopheles left her, another mask took 
his place, and talked more nonsense to the silly 
woman ; nor did she suspect that three scoffing 
men of the clubs had been amusing themselves 
at her expense. 

The fourth mask was Jack Townley, and the 
two had the great pleasure to feel that they had 
outwitted fate, and had done a very ingenious 
thing because one had a black ribbon in her 
domino, while the other had a pink one in his. 

“ Well, are you pleased or disappointed ?” said 
Jack. 

“Oh, I think it is lovely,” said Marie, for a 
great deal of the complimentary love talk had 
adhered. 

“Tt is a consummate failure and swindle,” said 
Jack, whe was in a very bad humor. 

She looked up at him with surprise, his excite- 
ment appeared to her so unnatural. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said he; “TI have not on 
my masquerade manner; I have just heard some 
bad news. However, I'll not spoil your pleasure. 
Who was that fellow in red who was talking to 
you 9” 

“TI do not know,” said Marie, in an injured 
tone; “but he was much more agreeable than 
you are.” 

“I do not doubt that, for I have found it dread- 


“Well, who was that 


“T am very 


No regrets for 
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fully dull here. Remember,” said Jack, remem- 
bering his réle, “I have not met you before.” 

“T stood for ten minutes under that gas-light, 
as you told me to in your note.” 

“That was very sweet of you; but I meant on 
the other side. That is the way I missed you.” 

“You might have looked,” said Marie. 

“ What a foolish little coquette !” thought Jack. 

ell, it was my fault. Shall we go up to the 
box ?” 

“Thank you, no, Iam very comfortable down 
here. Why should we go up to that lonely box ?” 

“You are angry with me; I see it,” said Jack. 
“You are disappointed.” 

“Tam more than disappointed—I am bored,” 
said poor Marie, tired of Jack for the first time. 

“ Well, Iam disagreeable to-night ; however, it 
is almost time to be unmasked.” 

Marie came out from under her mask very rosy 
and bright. She looked so exquisitely pretty that 
little Jean Philippeau went to all parts of the 
house to look at her. He had been amusing him- 
self too under his mask. He had enjoyed the 
privilege of walking and talking with several belles 
who would not have spoken to him with his mask 
off. He was charmed at his own success. He 
had talked French, which was the favorite device 
of those who could speak it, to mask the natural 
voice; and he was not without a native Gascon 
wit and compliment which went well. Indeed, 
the poor little snubbed mercantile Frenchman 
knew how to intriguer better than most of the 
gay butterflies of fashion. But when he un- 
masked, his fun was ended, excepting so far as 
Marie’s triumphs pleased him. 

Supper was to her another famous success, for 
four gentlemen followed her, sat near her, com- 
plimented her, and were deeply interested in her 
adventures, or, we might put it in plainer English, 
they were deeply moved in the matter of making 
a fool of her. It is not a noble trait in the char- 
acter of fashionable men, but it is unfortunately a 
not uncommon one, this union of strength against 
weakness. The old story of Mephistopheles is 
told over and over and over again, and, for an 
hour’s laugh at the club, four men had agreed to 
work upon the vanity of one silly and inexperi- 
enced woman. Of course Marie plumed, flaunted, 
boasted, and tried to talk “society”; of course 
she was deluded, pleased, and trapped. But was 
the game worth the candle? Was it all worth 
the one honest word with which Jean Pierre came 
to see if she were ready to go home? Was it at all 
worth one good-night kiss of that golden-haired 
child who had admired “ pretty mamma” in her 
fancy dress? And yet as Marie wrapped her 
cloak about her after she got into the carriage, 
she hated the little man by her side, felt for the 
photograph in her pocket to assure herself of its 
safety, and had forgotten that Pierre existed. 

“Tt has amused thee?” said her husband, 
kindly. 

“ Amused me! Oh, I wish I could go to a ball 
like that every night of my life !” said Marie. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN TOILETTES. 


HE fashionable modistes who remain in Paris 

until the last moment exhibit the latest nov- 
elties at their private openings. Short dresses 
continue to prevail among the importations, not 
half a dozen dresses with trains having been 
brought from Paris this season; indeed, trains 
are almost limited to brides’ and bridemaids’ dress- 
es. The bouffant draperies increase in popular- 
ity and in size, the designs being modifications of 
the Louis Seize styles; and there are also many 
Pompadour dresses both in design and in gay col- 
oring. The close corsage, the surplice neck, the 
curved paniers, and full-draped back breadths 
have already been mentioned. The novelties con- 
sist in the small details that give style to the cos- 
tume, and in new fabrics, Among the new goods 
are chiné satin Surahs, with dark twilled grounds 
strewn with chiné flowers of natural hue. An- 
other novelty is brocaded China crape, which is 
used for elegant black dresses. A third caprice 
is for changeable Surahs and changeable faille. 
There are also harlequin-striped moirés, cash- 
mere with jetted wheels of embroidery, heavily 
repped Victoria or Ottoman silks, cross-barred 
and checked satins, faille with incised figures 
sunk upon it, and corduroy velvet changing in 
two oddly contrasting colors, such as green with 
gray shades, or brown with red. For new trim- 
mings a great deal of black French lace imita- 
ting thread lace patterns is used as a rival to the 
black Spanish lace which must be all silk to be 
handsome. There is also much of the ficelle gui- 
pure or twine lace in antique designs, called Me- 
dicis lace, for trimming light dresses, 

Heavy rich jetted passementeries in feather 
and leaf patterns are used by Worth on his most 
expensive black dresses. There are also many 
jet edgings in place of cords and pipings, and 
there are whole tabliers, paniers, vests, and col- 
lars made of appliqué jetted gimps. Drop trim- 
mings are much used in large jet beads, and in 
satin drops with cords of satin forming the lace- 
like passementerie from which they depend. 
Whole dresses are made of cream-colored an- 
tique lace (with shoulder capes to match) over 
dark blue satin Surah, or over black. Colored 
velvét ribbon with satin on the wrong side is used 
for bows on dresses of contrasting colors, such as 
maroon velvet on olive green, or sapphire blue 
velvet ribbon on pale salmon-color, Black lace 
and black open silk embroidery are very effective- 
ly used on colored dresses, especially on olive and 
bronze green silks and on écru dresses. Velvet 
collars and cuffs in some quaint contrasting color 
add to the style of the most youthful dresses. 
Sleeves are slightly full at the top, in gigot or 
leg-of-mutton shape, and are made with only one 
long seam—that inside the arm—and a short seam 
on the outer arm below the elbow. Cuffs are 





more used than frills falling on the arm, Stand- 
ing collars are not changed in shape, though many 
are covered with turned-over collars of lace or 
embroidery like that used for the dress trimmings. 
The pointed surplice neck has an inner vest, while 
the surplice part slopes from the shoulder to the 
top of the dart, and may be cut in scallops, and 
gathered in to the shoulder seams, or else left 
smooth on theshoulders, There are French lace 
flounces of so many layers of gathered frills that 
they form a ruche; there are also shirred flounces 
and puffs, bias or straight, and many pleatings, 
both in box-pleatings and in pressed side-pleat- 
ings. The erect headings above gathered flounces 
are very thick and heavy, being of doubled ma- 
terial, sometimes gathered and sometimes pleated. 


GAY WATERING-PLACE DRESSES. 


One of the prettiest Pompadour costumes has 
the front of pale blue satin Surah with chiné 
flowers upon it, and the panier over-skirt of olive 
green barred satin looped up with dark maroon 
bows. The olive satin basque has a vest of the 
pale blue buttoned by small moulds covered with 
different colored figures of this dainty blue chiné 
Surah, and there are puffs and a frill of the blue 
coming out at the wrists of the olive sleeves, with 
also an olive cuff turned back above this blue; 
the maroon ribbon is tied across the blue vest 
with hanging ends. Another Pompadour dress 
has the front of terra-cotta gros grain, while the 
basque, curtain paniers, and drapery that covers 
the back of the skirt are of changeable brocaded 
faille, showing olive and terra cotta blended to- 
gether with dark green satin stripes on which 
are brocaded pink rose-buds. This is trimmed 
with black French lace in full gathered frills and 
loops of olive green satin ribbon; a puff and two 
frills of brocade trim the foot. Another new 
combination is a pleated skirt of écru faille with 
black Spanish lace laid plainly in alternation with 
black open embroidery around the skirt before it 
is pleated. The over-skirt and basque are of 
dark green watered silk edged with the black lace. 
A lovely dress from Worth’s—as were all these 
just mentioned—is of satin Surah of dark maroon 
color strewn with chiné tea-roses of natural pale 
yellow hue. This forms the entire dress, except 
a single pleating of cream-colored satin at the 
foot, and the small vest of the same cream shade. 
The basque is of simple shape, with creamy Span- 
ish lace frills. The maroon Surah covers the 
skirt to represent a very long over-skirt draped 
by a Watteau fan-pleating on each side quite low 
down, while the back is left open, and filled in 
with frills of lace. The prettiest dinner dress 
is of salmon-colored silk, with incised pink and 
olive flowers upon it, and a front of plain faille 
changing from pink to yellow made into five 
gathered flounces edged with écru embroidery, 
and held in place by sapphire blue velvet ribbon 
bows passing down the middle—a bow on each 
flounce, and two great ones on each side meeting 
the figured silk. The high basque, paniers, and 
back breadths are of the brocade. The neck has 
a standing silk collar, with a turned-over collar of 
embroidery upon it, held by a throat bow of vel- 
vet, and below this the bosom is open in triangu- 
lar shape, and filled in with gathered net. A 
changeable Surah showing navy blue with red is 
used for an over-dress, trimmed with full frills of 
black Spanish lace, with bias ruffles on the skirt 
of cream white watered silk strewn with outline 
designs of large flowers in blue and cardinal col- 
ors. 

WORTH’S BLACK DRESSES. 


Worth’s black dresses are combinations of two 
or three fabrics, and have often a color intro- 
duced, One special novelty is a black grenadine 
made over white moiré, and trimmed with Span- 
ish lace and moiré ribbon. Another original 
dress has a black satin skirt without flounces, 
but with many festoons of thread lace, while the 
basque and drapery are of the new black bro- 
caded China crape. The festoons are made of 
two rows of gathered lace that is three inches 
wide; these are near the foot on the front and 
side breadths, while the back has three breadths 
of satin nearly a yard deep falling in box pleats 
to the foot. The brocadéd crape is draped as 
paniers, and edged with lace. There are also 
many rows of jet passementerie down the front. 
Plain sewing-silk grenadine forms the deep pleats 
of another black dress, and this has bands of 
Spanish lace and of open embroidery laid on be- 
fore the pleats are pressed in; above this is a 
black watered silk over-skirt, deeply pointed in 
front, and forming a Watteau pleat behind. 
Spanish lace grenadine and the all-silk Spanish 
laces are made up over terra cotta, bronze, and 
orange-colored satins. A bronze green rep 
Victoria skirt (like Sicilienne) has thick frills of 
black French lace forming a ruche at the foot, 
and a tablier of applied grenadine and satin cords, 
with a great deal more lace. The black grena- 
dine basque is made over green, and has a moiré 
vest and collar edged with jet nail heads; frills 
of lace fall down each side of the vest, and are 
also gathered to stand inside the collar, Some 
of these dresses have jetted ornaments in palm- 
leaf shape ten or twelve inches long, and the sol- 
id jet passementeries used by Worth contradict 
the story that this favorite trimming is to be 
abandoned. Velvet grenadines, showing great 
roses or peonies of black velvet on sheer armure 
grenadine, are made up over geranium red satin, 
with flounces of real Spanish lace. 


MORNING WRAPPERS, 

At the large furnishing houses white striped 
and barred muslins are used for plain morning 
wrappers. They are made in Gabrielle shape, with 
fullness shirred in below the middle forms of the 
back, and are trimmed with ruffles of polka-dotted 
embroidery with scalloped edges. More dressy 
wrappers are of silk Surah in pale blue, rose, or 
cream white shades, with festooned paniers around 
the hips, giving the effect of a Marguerite waist. 
Four pleats very deeply folded are down each side 





of the front from the neck to the foot, where they 
meet a bias flounce shirred and edged with Mire- 
court lace at top and bottom. The paniers, wide 
collar, and cuffs are trimmed with lace; bows of 
moiré ribbon are down the front. Polka-dotted 
foulard of dark wine-color or navy blue is also 
used for wrappers, and trimmed with white mus- 
lin embroidery in Irish point designs, or else the 
creamy mull done in open star patterns. Scotch 
gingham wrappers have gathered ruffles of the 
material edged with Hamburg-work, and are 
usually made of the solid-colored gingham, either 
pink, pale blue, or buff. Lower-priced wrappers 
are of the domestic cotton Cheviots with stripes 
of pink and blue together, or blue or brown with 
white, and are trimmed with colored embroidery 
on the collar, cuffs, and pocket. Summer flannel 
wrappers for using at the sea-side or mountains 
have half-inch stripes of red, blue, green, and 
écru, like the Cheviot stripes; these are of the 
simplest shapes, with the edges scalloped and 
bound, or else wrought in button-hole stitch. 
The cashmere wrappers are of pale shades, with 
open-work embroidery of the same shade cut from 
the selvedges, or else they are more simply 
trimmed with a turned-over collar and cuffs of 
embroidered muslin. The small buttons down the 
front are wooden moulds, nearly flat, as large as 
a silver half-dime, and covered with the cashmere. 
For invalids’ gowns and for bath wrappers blank- 
ets are cut into shape, and the border of the 
blanket furnishes the trimmings. Blue and rose- 
colored blankets are preferred for these, but 
there are also white blanket wrappers with gay 
borders. 
TEA GOWNS. 


New tea gowns have straight redingotes, with 
short skirts deeply folded in pleats in front and 
box-pleated behind. White camel’s-hair is a fa- 
vorite fabric for these gowns, with collar, cuffs, 
and sash, also bows of bronze green, copper red, 
or sapphire blue velvet. Embroidery in the ma- 
terial is also used for the trimming. Pale French 
gray cashmere gowns have terra-cotta velvet trim- 
mings, and light yellow velvet forms the garni- 
ture of a pale blue gown. For midsummer, satin 
Surahs and the twilled foulards are made up as 
Watteau polonaises for puffed skirts, and are 
called tea gowns. 

MATINEES, 


Long matinée sacques for the house are made 
in straight simple shape, or else they are bunch- 
ed up on the hips like a panier scarf. The in- 
expensive satin Surahs sold at 55 cents a yard are 
pretty for these, and the colors chosen are rich 
dark red, orange, or olive, trimmed with the white 
muslin embroideries, or else many gathered frills 
of Mirecourt or of Breton lace. Sicilienne is used 
for heavier matinées in French gray, blue, or ter- 
ra cotta shades. 

VARIETIES. 


Black lace veils with borders are imported for 
spring. They have square corners, or else the 
lower ends are rounded. 

White mull shawls finely embroidered will be 
worn again in the summer. These are in large 
squares, or else in fichu shape with two pointed 
ends. They cost from $4 to $12. 

Regular square shawls of mull are also widely 
hemmed and hem-stitched, and have clusters of 
block-work in each corner. They are a yard and 
a quarter square, and cost from $5 to $25. 

Japanese crape, embroidered silk muslin—both 
white and colored—and guipure nets are all used 
for square neckerchiefs of large size. Red gui- 
pure net squares finished with frills of black lace 
are becoming to brunettes. 

The newest French lingerie combines the gray 
unbleached Medicis lace or twine guipure with 
ivory white lace in Breton designs. The gray 
lace lies flat on the corsage like a vest, and has 
straps passing over very full frills of the ivory 
lace which extend down the middle, and these 
straps are fastened by Dresden china buttons. 

Another caprice shows narrow turned-over col- 
lars of lace or embroidery that are open on the 
side of the neck instead of in front. A neck rib- 
bon of pale tinted gros grain passes around the 
neck, and there is a small bow at the side. 

Ribbons are much used for the neck, with 
plain linen collars, and white mull neck-ties are 
passée. These ribbons are from one to two inch- 
es wide, and are passed around the neck inside 
the dress collar and outside of the linen collar. 
They are then tied in a very large bow of two 
long loops and two longer ends. Gros grain, 
moiré, and satin ribbons are used, and the stylish 
colors are terra-cotta, porcelain blue, and dark 
cardinal. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and Stern Broruers, 





PERSONAL. 


At the dinner party given by Senator Farr, 
of Nevada, on April 1, to the ‘‘ Rose- buds’’ in 
Washington, an exquisite girdle bouquet was 
given to each young lady, and All-fools’ Day was 
remembered in the menu. 

—The German elocutionist Hermann LinpDeE, 
who knew all of Shakspeare, Schiller, and some 
other authors by heart, is said to be dying of 
softening of the brain in New York. 

—The only child of Grace Greenwood, Miss 
Lippincott, is to make her début in opera next 
winter in America. She is reported as a charm- 
ing singer and lyric actress, 

—The celebrated jurist and wit Ricnarp Pr- 
TERS, WASHINGTON’S friend until the great 
GEORGE quarrelled with him on a matter of Pre- 
sidential etiquette, was the grandfather of Mrs. 
Craia WADSWORTH, the fair widow with whose 
name unauthorized gossip has connected the 
name of the present President in rumors of 
marriage. 

—Professor GREENE, who is to write the per- 
manent biography of Mr. LonGFre.tow, has the 
Divina Commedia, with these words on the fly- 
leaf: ‘‘To George WASHINGTON GREENE, with 





the memories of forty years. May 1, 1867."" UJ- 
tima Thule was also dedicated to him. Professor 
GREENE is a gentleman of great charm of person 
and manner. 

—Itis said that among his own poems ‘‘ Evan- 
geline” was LONGFELLOW’S favorite. ‘ Hia- 
watha” might have disputed the palm as the 
great American epic. 

—The Channing Memorial Church at Newport 
had a fine organ in before Easter, given by the 
— of Mr. Witt1am G. WELD in memory of 

im. 

—The announcement of the marriage engage- 
ment of Miss FLorENcE MOULTON, the only 
daughter of Mrs. Louiszs CHANDLER MOULTON, 
has just been made in Boston. 

—At a recent meeting of the strikers in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, a woman, Mrs. MACINTIRE, 
addressed the assembly. 

—One of the best water-colorists in London, 
Mr. T. F. Watnwrient, is visiting Boston, and 
has joined the Art Club there. 

—The gold-mounted rifles which it is report- 
ed that President ARTHUR is to give to the Sul- 
tan of Muscat and the Rajah of Tuluban have 
been finished by the Winchester Arms Company. 

—A Spanish altar cloth, believed to be five 
hundred years old, was used for the first time on 
Easter-day at the Church of St. Stephen’s, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, being, as well as the churel: it- 
self, the beautiful gift of the late E. RemineTon 
MUDGE. 

—The new Russian Minister, Baron de Striive, 
is the son of the great Russiun astronomer whose 
name is a household word with our children. 
He has brought with him to Washington the 
young sons of General Soxo, of the Japanese 
army, to be educated. 

—Miss Fanny E y died recently at Winchen- 
don, Massachusetts, in her one-hundred-and-sec- 
ond year. 

—The Rev. Dr. Griae, of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, in New York city, lately bap- 
tized two Chinamen into the Christian commun- 
10n. 

—The total cost of Mr. James Gorpon BeEn- 
NETT’sS new yacht, the Namoura, will be about 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

—Miss Hattie Horp, the very lovely niece of 
General BuTLER, who has been a belle at Wash- 
ington, with an almost national reputation for 
beauty, is about to marry Mr. Lanier Dunn, the 
son of Assistant-Judge-Advocate Dunn. It is 
a love match, the young man having no other 
fortune than his talent and pluck. 

—The daughter of Sir Joun Herscner has 
been visiting Professor Marta MITCHELL at 
Vassar College. 

—ALFRED Barsou’s Victor Hugo and his 
Time, translated by ELten E. Frewer, and il- 
lustrated by a number of drawings from the 
hand of HuGo himself, is thought to be one of 
the most readable books of the season, and is 
soon to be published by the Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS. 

—BeERTALL, the Parisian caricaturist, who has 
just died, made between six and seven hundred 
thousand designs during his artistic career. 

—A parrot brought from South America by 
Mr. MICHAEL HINEs has just died at Naperville, 
Illinois, at the age of seventy-two years. 

—The dangers to which Madame Carta Se- 
RENA exposed herself during her recent travels 
in the Caucasus may be conceived from the fact 
that no photographer in the surrounding coun- 
try would risk his life by going with her, and 
she was obliged to do the work herself for the 
illustration of Le Caucase. 

—Mr. THomas HuGuHes (Tom Brown of Rug- 
by) has been appointed Governor of the Isle of 
Man, with a salary of seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars and a fine house. 

—When the opera The Queen of Sheba was pre- 
sented for the first time in Rome recently, the 
composer, GOLDMARK, was called before the cur- 
tain thirty-three times. 

—There is a writer in Paris who furnishes 
Paris scenery, cash down, to novelists whose 
talent does not lie in that line, says Figaro. 

—The great Polish poet Bo~pan ZALESKI, 
eighty years old, is one of the last survivors of 
the Diet of 1830. 

—Mr. HaLiam TENNYSON writes to a remon- 
strating temperance society that in his recent 
song his father only used the word “drink” 
symbolically. 

—Castle Howard, belonging to Lord CARLISLE, 
the great show-place of Yorkshire, is to be re- 
stored. 

—Some one says that WaGner uses one of the 
Messiah subjects, in his Siegfrid Idyl, almost ex- 
actly as HANDEL does. 

—It is rumored that Mr. Sms Reeves finds 
himself, at the end of his career, a martyr to the 
gout, with bronchitis in his throat, aud a very 
inconsiderable fortune in his pocket. 

—CETYWAYO goes to England next month, ac- 
companied by three chiefs and four servants. 
Lady Fiorence Drx1e represents him as a very 
different person from common report. 

—It pays better to write music than books. 
At a sale of copyrights in Paris recently that of 
Aida realized twenty thousand dollars. 

—By the singularly impartial will of Madame 
AUTRAN, widow of the author of Poémes de la 
Mer, her heart is to be placed with her second 
husband’s remains, in France, but ler body with 
her first husband, in America. 

—TENNYSON, in the words “‘That men may 
rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves,” and 
the preceding line, intended a compliment to 
LonGFELLow, 

—Count FS, Italian Minister to Switzerland, 
has just opened at Berne a rare collection of 
some two hundred Japanese paintings, dating 
from the year 1400 and later, given him at the 
court of Japan when he represented his couutry 
in those islands. 

—It is to be hoped that Mr. Tennyson’s right 
hand has not lost its cunning through the late 
attack of gout in his right arm. 

—BERTHOLD AUERBACH was engaged upon his 
autobiography when he died. He had lingered 
so long, however, on the parts relating to his 
ancestors that he had not reached the time of 
his own birth. 

—Princess HELENE, Prince Leopo.y’s bride, 
is said to excel all other European princesses in 
grace and symmetry of shape. 

—At the funeral of BuLwer, Lord Lytton, 
his wife—who has just died (whose happiness he 
ruined, and who pursued Irim all his life with 
accusations and reproaches)—stood by his grave. 
shrouded in crape, convulsed in an agony o 
grief, and dropping flowers upon the coffin as it 
descended from sight. 
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ones for the fore-arm. 
The sleeve terminates in 
a curved cuff, which is 
covered with satin folds, 
and trimmed with a satin 
bow and a gilt buckle. 
A lace frill is set inside. 


Parasol Handles. 
Figs. 1-5. 

Tue group in the illus- 
tration comprises some of 
the latest styles in para- 
sol handles. Fig. 1 is of 
carved and Fig. 3 of twist- 
ed wood, while Figs. 2, 4, Passementerie Bor- 
and 5 are of ivory. : 

, ders.—Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on p. 277. 
Tuese borders, which 
are shown in half size, 
are some of the new de- 
signs in satin cord and 
jet passementerie. Sin- 
gle figures of such bor- 
ders as Figs. 1 and 
2 are often placed 
between the box 
pleats of black lace 
frills, and among 
the folds of the ja- 
bot on the front of 
a garment. 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1-4. 

THEsE monograms for 
marking lingerie are work- 
ed on the ground; Figs. 
1 and 2 in white embroid- 
ery in satin and overcast 
stitch, and Figs. 3 and 
4 in cross stitch with 
colored cotton. 


Border for Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, 
Aprons, etc. 
Darning Stitch. 





Tue narrow border Embroidered 
shown in the illustra- Lamp Mat. 
tion is.a specimen of a \ a s Figs. 1 and 2. 
one kind of the Hun. Fig. 1.—Mono- . ¥ Fig. 2.— Monocram. Ses iiiuatration.oa 
garian national work, GRAM.—SaTIN SS . Sarin AND OVERCAST page 277. 
which. has _ latterly Sritcn. Figs. 1-5.—Parasot HanpLes. Srircu, Tue ground for 


been brought into no- 

tice. More or less intricate geo- 
metric designs are embroidered 
in this manner on linen, aprons, 
etc. It is properly worked on 
coarse linen, of which the threads 
can be counted, in long and short 
darning stitches that extend 


the lamp mat is an 
octagonal piece of claret-color- 
ed velveteen twelve inches in 
diameter. This is embroidered 
with silk in the design of which 
a quarter is given in full size in 
Fig. 2 on this page. Having 
traced the whole design on the 














across the full width of the bor- i ground, work the flowers in the 
der and back. Black or colored Borper For Crttpren’s Dresses, APRONS, narrower pointed scallops in 
silk or indelible embroidery cot- ETC.—DarnNinG Sritca. satin stitch with blue silk in 





ton is used. The pattern 
Moré anp Casuwere Dress —Back. can also be worked in sat- 
[For Front, see Page 277.]—Cur Par- in stitch on a finer ma- 
TERN, No, 3234: Basque, 20 Cents; terial, 
Drapery Skrat, 30 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- Dress Sleeves. 

ment, No, XL, Figs. 60-68, Figs. 1 and 2. 

’ In Fig. 1 

is shown 
the low- 


several shades, and the 
leaves in shades of olive Frencu Bentinc Dress wirn Batiste 
veined with dark ol- Emsrowrry.—Bacx.—[For Front, see 
ive brown in stem Fig. 1 on Double Page. | 
stitch. Work the 
leaves in the 
wider scal- 
lop with 
shades 











For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XIL., Figs, 69-77. 
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Fig. 2.—Quvarter or Design ror Lamp Mat, Fic. 1, 
Pace 277.—Satin anp Stem Srirci, AND 
CoucuED EmpromvERyY. 















Fig. 3.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircu. 





Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 
Cross Sritcu. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ron Girt rrom 8 To 10 YEARS 
otp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LV., Figs. 21-29. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 to 10 YEARS 
otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 21-29. 


er part of the half-long sleeve of a nuns’ veiling 
dress. The bottom of the sleeve is sloped toward 
the inside of the arm, and held in on the outside by 
a cluster of shirring on which a satin ribbon bow is 
placed. It is bordered with Venetian embroidery 
on the dress material, and edged with a lace frill. 
The plain lining of the sleeve Fig. 2 is covered 
with the dress material gathered to form three puffs, Figs. 1 and 2.—Loosz Unster.—Back anp Front. 
one deep one for the upper arm and two narrower 


ive also, and for the bud on each side stretch threads 
of split pink silk in opposite directions to form the 
net-work, and fasten them down at intersecting 
points with similar silk, after which edge it with 
thick pink silk caught down with split silk. For 
the two couched lines that pass over the narrower 
and under the wider scallops sew down thick bronze 
silk with similar split silk, and for the triple line at 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. the edge of the pointed scallop use three shades of 
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Fig. 1.—Passementerte Borper. 


pink silk, and trans- 
pose the fastening 
stitches to give the 
effect of brick couch- 
ing. The fancy 
stitches between the 
lines are in light 
blue. The wide seal- 
lops are edged with 
a triple line in three 
shades of réséda, a 
line in bronze, and 
seallops in dark blue, : 
within which arefan- Fig. 1—Monogram.—Cross 
ey stitches in light SrIrcH. 

blue. The mat is 

lined with flannel and interlined with pasteboard, 
and is edged with silk ball fringe of the colors 
used in the embroidery. 





Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tursk monograms for marking linen are work- 
ed on the ground in cross stitch with marking 
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Fig. 2.—PAsSEMENTERIE BorpEr. 


2 ‘ 
cotton in two shadds 
of either blue or red. 


Embroidered Toi- 
lette Cushion. 
Tr oval cushion is 

covered on each k ng 

with a bias strip 

of blu itin, which is 
shirred so as to form 
three puffs along the 
side, und pl ited down 
r at the ends. A band 

Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross of embroidery on blue 

SritcH velvet is set along the 

top of the cushion be- 

tween the puffed satin sides. Fig. 39, Supplement, 
gives one-half the design for the embroidery The 
whole design is traced on the band, and worked in 
satin stitch with embroidery silk, pink being used 
for the rosette at each end, olive for the leaves, and 
a darker blue than the ground for the heavy lines. 
The whole is edged with tinselled silk sewed down 








Fig. 1.—Briae Dress ror Miss rrom 12 Fig. 2.—Buntina Dress ror Miss rrom 12 
To 17 Years orp.—Cor Parrern, No, ro 17 Years orp.—Ccr Pattern, No. 3283: 
$232: PoLonatsk AND Skirt, 20 PoLONAISE AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
CENTS EACH. For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IL, Figs. 8-15. 















For description see Supplement. 
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Emprowerep Toretre Cosnion. 
For design see Supplement, No, VL., Fig. 39. 
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Morré anp Casumerk Dress.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 276. ] 
Cut Parrern, No. 3234: Basqur, 20 Cents: Drapery Sxrmr, 30 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 60-68, 


Satms Ducnesse Mantte. & ie a 
Fig. 1.—EmprowsreD Lamp Mat,—[See Fig. 2, Page 276.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-20. 
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with fine silk, and the dots are worked in gold 
thread. The band is finished with a narrow edg- 
ing in gimp crochet of old gold silk, and tassels 
are set at the ends, 





DIRECT FROM JAPAN. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 
“J NEVER was so disappointed in my life,” 
said old Miss Beckley, letting her eyeglasses 
drop hopelessly at herside. ‘“ Are you quite sure, 
Belinda ?” 

“Tve been everywhere,” said Miss Belinda 
Beckley, the younger of the two ancient maiden 
ladies. ‘Everywhere! And there’s nothing that 
corresponds with it in the least degree.” 

The two Misses Beckley looked at each other 
despairingly. And if one had been gifted with 
a fertile imagination, it would have been easy to 
fancy them a pair of elderly enchantresses in the 
midst of a magic palace. For the quaint, low- 
ceiled drawing-rooms were filled with jointed 
bamboo screens, carved masses of ivory, hideous 
painted ware, and tiny cups and saucers as trans- 
parent as so many egg-shells. And, by way of 
finishing up the harmonious whole, they had hung 
their walls with draperies and banners in wrinkled 
crape encircled with gold thread, lustrous satin, 
brocaded tapestry, even strips of gilded paper, 
Wht~« Oriental plants blossomed, and phenomenal 
birds S€s 9]] one’s preconceived ideas of perspec- 
tive at degance, Anda faint perfume of teak 
and sandal-w.oo4 hung on the air, and dingy rugs 
blotted out thy harvest roses and tulips of the 
carpet, which hau peen good enough for the half- 
pay captain who hay once been uncle to the two 


Misses Beckley, and it .njy required a coffee-color- 
ed native with wooden slings and a braided queue 


to make one believe one’s gelf in the Flow-y 
Land. 

“ Japanese, you see,” the two ora sadies would 
say, looking complacently at the astounded guest 
who had stumbled from an atmosphere of newly 
fallen snow and New York sunshine into this half- 
lighted, strangely scented mosaic of the East— 
“entirely Japanese.” 

But life is not without its shadows, and upon 
this especial evening, as the nephew and heir-ap- 
parent of the old ladies, one Frank Franklyn, 
sauntered in, just as the daffodil gold of the Feb- 
ruary twilight was turning to hazy purple, he 
found both his aunts plunged in the deepest 
abysses of gloom. 

Mr. Franklyn looked from one to the other of 
the weird and agitated faces. He knew that 
Aunt Miranda’s cap was never tipped at that par- 
ticular angle over her false front except when 
matters were very bad indeed; and Aunt Belinda 
leaned against the mantel in an attitude of limp 
despair. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked, setting his 
hat on a lacquered tripod in one corner, and bal- 
ancing his cane in the angle of the wall behind a 
stuffed ibis, whose speculative eyes d to 
glare at him from the partial shadow after a 
most uncomfortable fashion. 

“Look there, Frank!” solemnly uttered Miss 
Beckley, pointing with her crocked gold-headed 
cane to the opposite wall. 

* Beautiful!” said Frank Franklyn, at a ven- 
ture. For he saw only a long and narrow paral- 
lelogram of black satin mounted in a border of 
glimmering gold brocade, with a roller of cream 
white ivory, and a background on which a pen- 
sive stork wandered through waves of lead-color- 
ed silk embroidery, and beneath the silver green 
shadow of sacred palms. 

“Isn't it?” said Miss Belinda, her venerable 
face lighting up with momentary satisfaction, only 
to darken again into gloom. “ But, oh! Frank, we 
haven’t got a match for it.” 

“Not got a match for it?” 

“There’s nothing—nothing,” cried Miss Beck- 
ley, tragically lifting her hands, “in all this room 
that is fit te hang on the other side of my dear 
grandfather's portrait.” 

“ Why,” said this reckless iconoclast, “ I should 
think that almost anything would do.” 

The two old ladies uttered a simultaneous cry 
of dismay and horror. 

“Frank,” reasoned mild Miss Beckley, “ you 
don’t understand high art.” 

“You're a dear good-hearted fellow,” added 
Miss Belinda, with that degree of charity where- 
with a missionary may be supposed to regard a 
well-intentioned cannibal, “and in a knotty point 
of law I don’t suppose you have your equal. But, 
you see, you are not esthetic.” 

“N—no,” confessed Mr. Franklyn, rubbing his 
nose; “perhaps I am not... But why don’t you 
and Aunt Miranda go down to the stores and 
match the thing ?” 

“We have tried,” said Miss Beckley. 

“Tt can’t be done,” added Miss Belinda, with a 
sigh. 

“ Give it to me,” said Frank, who was great at 
an emergency. “I'll take it down town with 
me to-morrow. There’s a new place opened near 
the docks where they pretend to import novelties. 
Tado Anoko, I believe, is the name painted up 
over the door, Probably the concern is kept 
by an Irishman, with a staff of German clerks. 
But I’ve seen some nice things out at the door. 
Perhaps I can obtain something to suit you 
there,” 

“ Oh, Frank, if you only could !” cried Miss Be- 
linda, clasping her mittened hands. 

* At all events, it is worth the trial,” said Miss 
Beckley, cheering up a little, “Tado Anoko! 
That is quite a new name.” 

So Mr. Franklyn, on his way to the legal Mecca 
of Messrs. Waitstill & Lingerlong the next day, 
stopped at the newly painted and gilded estab- 
lishment of Tado Anoko, where a plump, red- 
whiskered man who spoke excellent English 
(with a a redundancy of h’s) promptly 
placed himself at his service. Together they un- 
rolled the ivory-mounted banner, and viewed the 








stork and the palms and the wonderful needle- 
work wares of the Kyusi River. 

“Very sorry,” said the superintendent, as he 
called himself, of Tado Anoko’s bazar, “but I 
don’t suppose, sir—I don’t indeed—as you'll find 
hanything to correspond with this ’ere piece of 
’igh hart. There never was but a few of ’em 
himported. And they’re all bought hup. Law 
bless you, sir, the gentry they will ’ave em, sir, at 
hany price.” 

A plump, fresh-colored old woman, the sales- 
man’s aunt, who had been arranging palm-leaf 
fans on a gigantic revolving screen at the back 
of the store, now came forward, peeping at the 
satin scroll over her nephew's shoulder. 

“It’s quite true, sir, what Simpson says,” pro- 
nounced she. “I know those banners. There 
ain’t one to be had in the city. P’raps our house 
may import some more for the next holidays ; 
but—” 

“Call Alta Graves,” imperiously interrupted 
Mr. Simpson. “She knows a deal about the 
stock. She can tell us.” 

Alta Graves was summoned—a pretty pink- 
cheeked little damsel, with hair brown and shin- 
ing like a newly ripened chestnut, and dark eyes 
which she scarcely ventured to lift from the floor. 
“Oh yes,” she assented, in an innocent, bird-like 
sort of voice, “ she had seen those banners. But 
there were none at present remaining in Tado 
Anoko’s store of imported novelties. Unless, in- 
deed, the gentleman would take a fine quality of 
paper, mounted on linen—” 

But Mr. Franklyn shook his head. Paper 
would not meet the views of the ladies in .whee< 
behalf he was conducting the invs:fgation, he 
said. The banner myst->~¥t satin, of the same 
black color, er ota@ered in a corresponding pat- 
ter-. te was sorry for giving so much trouble; 
and he went out, leaving his card, so that in case 
any new vein of banners or decorations should 
be struck at the eleventh hour, he might per- 
chance get the benefit of it. 

Three days afterward, just as the hands of the 
office regulator were consolidating themselves at 
the figure twelve, and the bells of Old Trinity 
were pealing their musical noon jangle, there 
came the smallest of tap-taps at the outer door 
of the firm of Waitstill & Lingerlong, in which 
Mr. Frank Franklyn was a silent partner. And 
there stood Alta Graves, rosy and palpitating. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Franklyn, trying to lo- 
cate the fresh blooming face in his mind, and as- 
sociating it oddly with Chinese monsters, mam- 
moth chests of tea, and a curious odor of fresh 
matting and sandal-wood fans, “it’s the young 
lady from Tado Anoko’s place, isn’t it ?” 

And Alta made a little courtesy, and answered, 
breathlessly, “ Yes, please.” 

Mr. Franklyn graciously bade her enter. Mr. 
Waitstill was at his lunch, and Mr. Lingerlong 
was in the back office arguing with a dusty old 
client who believed himself a better judge of 
law than Blackstone, so that the coast was clear. 
What on earth did she want of him? he asked 
himself. Had the firm got into a lawsuit, and 
had she been sent to bid his immediate presence 
on the scene? Or was she herself about to sue 
her principals for breach of contract ? 

“Can I be of any service to you?” he court- 
eously asked, as she stood there, still breathless, 
and changing from pink to pale. 

“Would you please look at this, sir, and see 
how you like it ?” said she, hurriedly unrolling a 
little parcel which until now she had carried in 
her hand. 

It was a long strip of black satin, with a scar- 
let-plumed ibis wading through white silk deeps 
of water, with the Sacred Mountain Fusiyama 
rearing its peak beyond, while in the foreground 
waved a picturesque tangle of reeds and rushes. 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Franklyn. “ But 
it isn’t mounted.” 

“ Almost any store will do that for you, sir,” 
said Alta, her cheek brightening into still deeper 
carmine at his evident satisfaction. 

“But why didn’t you show me this the other 
day ?” he questioned, 

““T—I hadn’t found it then,” answered Alta, in 
some confusion. 

“ And what is the price ?” Mr. Franklyn asked, 
putting his hand in a business-like way into his 
pocket. 

Here again pretty Alta seemed to be puzzled. 
She didn’t know, she said. Could the gentleman 
tell her the price of the other one? 

It was ten dollars, Mr. Franklyn believed. 

“Then,” said Alta, speaking with an evident 
effort, “would you think this too dear at eight 
dollars, seeing that it isn’t mounted ?” 

“T should consider it a very fair price,” said 
Mr. Franklyn, kindly. And he paid her the money, 
a gold half-eagle and three crisp, clean one-dollar 
bills; and she vanished away down the long hall 
like a little gray shadow. 

“What a fool I was,” thought Mr. Franklyn, 
suddenly rousing himself from a reverie, ‘not to 
ask her to take it to Anoko’s to be mounted on 
ivory! And now I shall have to go around there 
myself, Very stupid of me; but then I often 
am stupid, But how pleased my aunts will be, 
bless their dear old hearts! And what a won- 
derful pair of limpid hazel eyes that little girl 
has got!” 

And all day long Alta Graves’s sweet-pea face 
came between him and the dusty pages of his 
prosy law-books, like a vague dream of what 
might have been, had she not been a shop-girl 
and he a bachelor close on the forties. 

He went home early, and on his way he stopped 
at the establishment of Tado Anoko. 

Mr, Simpson uttered an exclamation of amaze- 
ment at the sight of the ibis and the sacred peak 
Fusiyama. “ Well, | never!” cried he. “ Aunt 
Sarah, look ’ere. Where on hearth did you get 
this ’ere, sir, if I may make so bold as to ask? 
For I didn’t know, I give you my word of honor, 
as there was one like 1t in the city.” 

It was now Mr. Frauklyn’s turn to open his 





eyes. “The young lady whom yon call Alta 
Graves brought it to me,” said he; “and I sup- 
posed, of course, that you had sent it.” 

“ Alta Graves!” repeated Mr. Simpson. 

“Our Alta!” shortly spoke Aunt Sarah. “Then 
as true as my name is Sarah Simpson she have 
stole it—and out of our very stock. And she 
knowed of it all the time, the ungrateful minx, 
while we was a-turning over heverything to find 
a match for the banner that you brought here. 
And you paid her, you say, sir? Her?” 

“ Certainly I did,” said Mr. Franklyn, becoming 
more and more puzzled and uncomfortable. For 
as to the oval-faced little maid with the liquid 
brown eyes being a thief, he did not believe a 
word of it. 

“Very well,” asserted Simpson; “ this settles 
the’ole haffair. There can’t be no doubt about it 
now; for she ’ave never paid us the cash for this 
’ere satin banner.” 

“T always suspected she wasn’t reliable,” said 
Aunt Sarah, slowly wagging her head to and fro, 
“She’s a deal too good-looking. I never had no 
faith{in good-looking shop-girls myself. Didn't 
I tell you so, Simpson ?” 

And Alta Graves, who was unpacking a large 
hamper of cups and saucers and fantastically 
patterned plates down in the mouldy basement, 
was promptly summoned up by mouth of an eager, 
panting little errand-boy. She came, coloring and 
a little abashed, but prettier than ever. 

“Young woman,” uttered Simpson, majestical- 
ly, “what does this mean ?” 

“_« Q#ilfess at once, you base, unprincipled girl !” 
said his aunt. 

“Look here, Miss Graves,” spoke Franklyn, 
“T’m awfully sorry to startle you so, but there 
seems to be something wrong about your sale of 
this banner to me.” 

“There is nothing wrong,” said Alta, quietly. 
“T did sell it to you.” 

“‘ And where did you get it?” sternly demanded 
Aunt Sarah. ‘Confess, base girl, that you stole 
it. Prevarications won’t do here.” 

Alta’s cheek crimsoned; her eyes blazed into 
sudden brilliance. 

“T never stole it,” she cried, “Do you think 
I am—a thief? Oh, Mrs. Simpson, how can you, 
a woman, be so hard upon me, a friendless girl ? 
I made the banner myself. I bought the satin, 
and the embroidery silk, and the gold thread out 
of my savings, and I sat up two nights to em- 
broider it, so that I could earn a little more money 
than the poor wages you pay me, to buy wine and 
fruit for my mother, who lies at home dying of 
consumption, There! If that is being a thief, 
then I stand condemned.” 

And here poor Alta’s dignified bearing gave 
way all at once, and she burst out crying like a 
child. 

“Don’t fret, my dear,” soothed Aunt Sarah, 
who was a kind-hearted woman in the main. “ It’s 
a misunderstanding, that’s all. Don’t fret.” 

“It’s a very good himitation of the Japanese 
style—very,” remarked Mr. Simpson, closely scru- 
tinizing the gleaming lines of embroidery. “ Real- 
ly, Alta Graves, I think you ’ave genius.” 

“Pray forgive me for my blundering awkward- 
ness,” said Mr. Franklyn. 

And Alta tried to smile through her tears, and 
said that she would. “She was ashamed of hav- 
ing made such a scene. The whole thing was a 
matter of no consequence whatever.” 

The satin banner was lined and mounted, and 
Mr. Franklyn took it to his aunts, who could 
scarcely be ecstatic enough in its praise. It was 
a gem, a beauty, a marvel of art. Such a thing 
could never, never be gotten up anywhere but in 
Japan. And it was so good of Frank to find it 
for them, after they themselves had scoured the 
highways and by-ways in vain. That love of an 
ibis! And that exquisite Sacred Mountain! They 
never could thank their nephew sufficiently. 

Mr. Franklyn went the next day to see Alta 
Graves’s mother, on the dreary top floor of the 
tenement-house, where the uncompromising sun- 
shine that poured through the curtainless window 
revealed every flaw in the plastering, every mil- 
dewed stain on the ceiling. He came home grave 
and reflective. 

“Aunt Belinda,” he observed, “you said the 
other day that you were nof intending to use 
your sea-side cottage at Asbury Park this year ?” 

“Not if we go to the mountains,” said Aunt 
Belinda, looking up in some surprise ; “and I be- 
lieve that that is our plan.” 

“May I borrow it of you?” asked Frank. 

“ Borrow it ?” repeated Aunt Belinda. 

And then Frank opened his heart, and told them 
all—about pretty Alta with the limpid eyes ; about 
the pale invalid, with the two little girls who 
played at cat’s-cradle so quietly at the foot of the 
bed, and hushed their baby laughter so as not to 
disturb mamma ; about the hand-to-hand contest 
with want and disease, in which the sick woman 
was getting so sorely worsted. 

“She shall have the cottage,” said Aunt Be- 
linda, enthusiastically. 

* And I will send my own maid down to help 
make it all comfortable for her as soon as the 
month of May comes,” added Miss Beckley. 

And so, perhaps, the old ladies were not so 
much amazed in the autumn when they heard 
that their nephew Frank had engaged himself to 
marry Alta Graves, She was very pretty, that 
was certain, and men like pretty faces, and also 
they knew that she had been very good and duti- 
ful to the poor mother who had just been laid un- 
der the yellowing autumn leaves. And if Frank 
was determined to marry, he couldn't do better, 
they thought, than to marry Alta Graves. 

But there was one thing which Frank never 
told them, nor did Alta, his wife. And that was 
the secret of the embroidered banner. And to 
this day the old ladies point it out to their wsthet- 
ically minded visitors with conscious exultation, 
and say, with many twists and wags of their ven- 
erable cap strings : 

“Imported, my dear. No, of course you can’t 





get anything like it, because it came direct from 
Japan.” 


“QOughtn’t we to tell them, Frank dear?” 
whispers Alta. And her husband answers : 

“No, dear,no. It would only be breaking an il- 
lusion. Don’t you see how much happier they are 
in believing that it came ‘direct from Japan’ ?” 
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THE “LADY MAUD”: 


Schooner Yacht. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Avutuor or “A Sarzor's Swrernrart,” “ An Oozan 
Freee Lanor,” “Tur Wrox or Tur 
* GROSVENOR,’” ETO. 


CHAPTER X.—{ Continued.) 


In a few minutes they were all assembled. 
Most of them were in oil-skins, which glistened 
with the wet, and they stood looking eagerly— 
this being a novel summons indeed, and they 
could not imagine what it meant, Sir Mordaunt 
coughed and fussed, and then rapped out: 

“T’ve sent for you to say that Mr, Purchase is 
no longer captain of my yacht. At this moment 
he is drunk in his cabin, and incapable of coming 
on deck, Such conduct is scandalous in a re- 
sponsible man, I don’t believe he knows where 
we are within twenty or thirty leagues, and yet 
there he is in his cabin, drunk and useless, and 
the weather so thick that you can not see a boat’s 
length from the side.” (‘It isn’t the first time, 
sir,” sang out one of the men.) “I know that. 
It’s the third time. On the second occasion I 
gave him a good talking to, and he promised on 
his word as a man that he would not offend 
again. He’s no longer captain. Our lives are 
too precious to be in the hands of a drunkard, 
though I always believed him to be a good sea- 
man.” (Some of the men laughed, but Sir Mor- 
daunt took no notice.) “Mr. Tripshore will have 
command until we reach Kingston, Meanwhile, 
he will want somebody to help him to keep watch, 
and so I select William Burton. Step forward, 
Burton.” 

The man addressed made a stride, and looked 
around much astonished. 

“You and Tripshore will head the watches,” 
said Sir Mordaunt, “and Ill trust to your being 
a smart seaman, to keep a bright lookout, and 
help us all to bring the Lady Maud safely to an 
anchorage.” 

“I’m willing to obey any orders, sir,” said the 
man, who was a short, thickset, intelligent-looking 
fellow, with ear-rings, and a quantity of ringlets 
over his forehead and down the back of his neck; 
“but I hope this here setting me to head my watch 
means no difference ’twixt me and my mates? 
I’m only a plain sailor-man, and don’t want to 
be better nor my equils.” 

“They'll obey your orders, of course,” answer- 
ed Sir Mordaunt. 

“That "ll be all right, Billy ; don’t bother about 
that, mate,” said a voice. 

Just then old Purchase made his appearance. 
He stood a short distance before the mainmast, 
holding on to the little companion that led to 
the part of the vessel where his cabin was. The 
absorptive power of his “bibulous clay,” as 
Southey calls the drunkard’s body, had drained 
the liquor away from his head; but it was easy 
to see that he was by no means yet recovered, 
and it looked as if the sight of Sir Mordaunt 
made him unwilling to trust his legs. He blink- 
ed at us in wonder at seeing all hands together 
in a crowd on the quarter-deck, but was too mud- 
dled to perceive or guess the cause of the assem- 
bly. The crew were not conscious of his pre- 
sence, but we who looked forward saw him at 
once. 

Tripshore sidled up to me and whispered : “ He 
lay like a dead man when I tried to rouse him 
up. But he can smell anything going on, and he 
knows how to pull himself together, Purchase 
do.” 

It was probably the seeing Tripshore edge up 
to me and mumble in my ear that made old Pur- 
chase roar out violently, “How was it no one 
called me at eight bells ?” and knitting his brows 
and looking very fierce, the better to disguise the 
lingering effects of the drink in him, he let go his 
hold of the companion, and came lurching along 
toward us. 

At the sound of his voice all the men looked 
around. He stopped after making a few strides, 
and planting himself on his legs by setting them 
wide apart, in which posture he presented the 
most absurd figure that ever I saw in my life, he 
roared out again to Tripshore to explain why 
he hadn’t called him at eight bells; that is, at 
four o'clock. 

“Til answer you,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, 
very sternly, dropping his head on one side and 
raising his arm. “When some time ago the 
mate went to your cabin to tell you I required 
your presence on deck, he found you in a drunk- 
en sleep—too drunk to wake up.” 

“Me!” said the old fellow, putting on such a 
face that in an instant half the crew were broad- 
ly grinning. ‘“‘ Me—Purchase—too drunk to wake 
up?” He tapped his breast and fell back a step. 
“No, no,” says he, smiling foolishly and looking 
round him; “this here’s some skylarkin’ of 
Ephraim Tripshore’s. Tell Sir Mordaunt it’s a 
bit o’ tom-foolin’, Ephraim. Lor’ bless ye, mate, 
I never was drunk in my life.” 

“You're drunk now,” cried Sir Mordaunt, 
warmly, seeing nothing diverting in this exhibi- 
tion. Indeed, all the time he was incessantly 
glancing behind him at the skylights and com- 
panion, as if he feared that some echo of what 
was passing would reach his wife’s ears, “ You 
are superseded, sir, I shall discharge you at 
Kingston, and perhaps prosecute you for this 
conduct. You gave me your word that you would 
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drink no more. You have broken your promise. 
You are a drunken fellow, and utterly unfit for 
the responsible position you have filled. Go back 
to your cabin, sir. I have given the command 
to Mr. Tripshore, and William Burton will assist 
him. We shall manage very well without you, 
and a deal better than with you. So go below, 
Mr. Purchase, and don’t let me see your face 
again, sir; and if I hear of you swallowing anoth- 
er drop of spirits before you are out of my ves- 
sel, Pll have you locked up in your cabin.” 

All this was delivered with an energy that sur- 
prised me in my friend. No doubt it was the 
nervous irritability induced in him by the wor- 
ries, anxieties, and dangers of the past few days, 
and our present uneasy condition, that enabled 
him to rap out so smartly. The men were aston- 
ished at this vehemence in their mild-mannered 
master, but old Purchase was absolutely con- 
founded. After the baronet had ceased, he stood 
staring at him with his mouth open; then slow- 
ly rolled his eyes around on the faces of the men, 
as though he would persuade himself by an in- 
spection of their whiskered faces, ashine with 
the muggy, lukewarm, driving drizzle, that he was 
not in a drunken dream. Presently his gaze 
rested upon my face. 

“Ha, Mr. Walton!” he bawled, extending his 
great clinched fist toward me. “It’s you I’ve 
got to thank for this, I suppose. It’s you that’s 
pisoned Sir Mordaunt’s mind against me !” 

I looked at him coldly. He was proceeding. 

“Will you go away ?” cried Sir Mordaunt. 

The old fellow, retreating a step, shook his 
clinched fist at me. 

“ You call yourself a sailor?” he shouted, in 
the thickest and deepest notes I had ever heard 
rumble from him. He drew a deep breath, and 
added, “ You’re a marine! you’re a sea-cook! A 
sailor? Why”—he drew another deep breath 
—“‘as sure as ye stan’ there—” 

I was never a man to be menaced. I stepped 
hurriedly toward him, but at the first movement 
I made he rounded on his legs, and started for 
the companion; and drunk as he was, he man- 
aged to scull himself along fast enough to swing 
himself down the companion steps before I could 
reach the hatch, and vanished amid a half-sup- 
pressed shout of laughter from the crew. 

Sir Mordaunt had nothing more to say to the 
men, so they went forward, and Bill Burton, as 
they called him, was left to stump the deck of 
the schooner for a couple of hours, I could not 
help laughing at the gravity and look of impor- 
tance the man put on. He had a nose like the 
bill of a hawk, and the wet collected on his face 
and streamed away from the point of his nose in 
large drops. He stepped the deck as regularly 
as a pendulum, his walk extending from the taff- 
rail to abreast of the mainmast, and every time 
he came to a stop, before sluing round, he would 
dry his eyes on the knuckles of his claws, take a 
hard, steady squint at the fog on either side and 
ahead, cast a prolonged look aloft, and so start 
afresh, swinging along in a gait that was an in- 
describable roll, his arms swaying athwart his 
body, and the fingers of his hands curled as 
though they still grasped a rope. 

Sir Mordaunt now went below to change his 
clothes, which hung upon him like wet paper. 
I crossed over to Bill Burton as he came along, 
and said it was a pity that Purchase should not 
have held his drinking habit in check until he 
was ashore, or until the weather improved. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling ’ee, sir, I never 
took him for much,” he answered. “ We all 
knew he was given to”—here the man imitated 
the action of drinking—“ for most of us in our 
tricks at the wheel in the night, when you gents 
was turned in, have séen him cruising about in a 
way that proved his ballast was i’ the wrong end 
of him. But it wasn’t for us to take notice.” 

“T should have supposed the speech he made 
to you, when the watches were called for the first 
ime, enough to ruin him in the confidence of the 
crew,” said L 

“ Ay,” he answered. “That was a rum speech. 
I doubt if he had his head when he talked that 
slush,” 

“What drift should you think we made in the 
gale, Burton? You'll allow for the send of the 
heavy sea, and recollect that our freeboard was 
tall enough to scud under every time we were 
hove up.” 

He reflected, and said, “Two mile an hour, 
might it be?” 

“What do you think ?” 

“Well, I should say. that, sir,” 

“That would bring it hard upon a hundred 
miles,” said L, 

“Tt wouldn’t be much less,” he answered. 
“T've been going to leeward two mile an hour 
under bare poles in a heavier craft than this 
vessel.” 

“Purchase allows only thirty miles for drift 
in the gale,” said L 

He went to the rail to spit,as a mark of con- 
tempt. ‘My ’pinion is,” said he, coming back, 
“he never saw a real gale o’ wind afore this 
woyage.” 

“That’s my notion, too,” said I, “ He’s not 
only out in his dead-reckoning, but 1 thoroughly 
question whether he was correct in his sights 
when he last took them. Therefore this thick 
weather and the wind dead in our eye is some- 
thing to keep us uneasy. Even if Purchase’s 
reckoning is right, the Bahamas are not far off. 
What instructions has Tripshore given you?” 

“To keep her as close as she’ll go, and take a 
heave of the lead every half-hour.” 

“That’s it. And let me add, if the vessel 
should break off by even a quarter of a point, 
put her about.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I went to look at the compass, and found it 
steady. The wind had not increased in weight, 
but it bléw very fresh; and under the double- 
reefed mainsail the yacht’s lee rail lay low upon 
the smother of foam which the bursting and 





chopping action of the little schooner threw up 
around her hull. The mist was as thick as 
smoke, and the water hardly to be seen outside 
the line of froth under the vessel. 

“Ts this thickness going to last?” I said to 
Burton. 

“There’s no tellin’, sir. If you mustn’t trust 
a squall ye can’t see through, what’s to be thought 
of stuff like this here?” 

This sort of comfort might have suited Job, 
but it was of no use tome. I had been on deck 
all the afternoon, was wet through, as uncomfort- 
able in body as in mind, and thought it about 
time to follow Sir Mordaunt’s example, and dry 
myself. 

“Keep a sharp look-out,” said I,“ and don’t 
forget to ’bout ship if she breaks off;” and so 
saying, I gave my body a hearty swing to shake 
off the wet and save the cabin carpet, and went 
below. 

Norie was stretched along one of the lockers, 
reading. I pushed past, being too wet to bother 
with his questions, and going to my berth, dried 
and reclothed myself, taking care to lay out my 
water-proofs in readiness for my next visit on 
deck. I lingered over this and other little jobs, 
and when I returned to the cabin the lamps were 
lighted, and the steward was laying the cloth for 
dinner, Miss Tuke, her uncle, Mrs. Stretton, and 
Norie were seated in a group near the piano, 

My first glance was at the tell-tale compass: 
the course remained unchanged. Sir Mordaunt, 
seeing me do this, called out: 

“Every hour of this should be carrying us well 
to the eastward, Walton.” 

“ With two points leeway ?” I exclaimed, with 
a shrug. 

“Ts there no means of preventing that lee- 
way ?” he asked. 

“Setting more canvas would do it,” I answer- 
ed; “but the vessel has as much as she wants, 
The other way is by easing the helm—but you 
know I don’t advise that. Indeed, I have taken 
the liberty to order Burton to put the yacht on 
the other tack should the wind veer to the 
south’ard by even a quarter of a point,” 

All this talk was Hebrew to Norie and the 
women, who sat looking on and listening. 

“No doubt you are right,” said the baronet. 

“You know,” said I, “that I should like to see 
the yacht on the starboard tack, heading well to 
the north and east.” 

“Away from our destination! Let her break 
off, Walton, before you put Jamaica over her 
stern,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, with a dull smile, 
and gravely shaking his head. 

A short silence fell upon us. I broke it by 
inquiring after Lady Brookes; and then Miss 
Tuke asked what her uncle and I had been do- 
ing on deck all the afternoon, “getting wet 
through, Mr, Walton, and risking all sorts of ill- 
nesses, a8 Mr. Norie will tell you.” 

“We've been watching the weather,” I an- 
swered, 

“Not much weather to be seen, Walton,” said 
Norie. “This looks to me like November de- 
tached from the other months, and out for a cruise 
on its own account in the Atlantic, I shall be- 
hold the sun with interest when it shines forth 


again. It has not been in sight since the—let 
me see—” He counted on his fingers, “ D’ye 


call this summer cruising ?” 

“How long shall you stop at Kingston, Sir 
Mordaunt?” asked Mrs. Stretton. 

“T can not say, madam; but not long, I be- 
lieve,” he answered, with a look at me, to let me 
know that his intention of abandoning the cruise 
on his arrival there was not yet proclaimed. 
“We left England without meaning to touch at 
any port, unless our fresh-water ran short. But 
the ocean,” said he, in a very sober voice, “ makes 
@ man’s programme an idle thing.” 

The poor woman sighed at this; and, God 
knows, she had reason, 

Dinner was now served, and we took our seats. 

“Tt is a great pity,” said I, “ that Lady Brookes 
keeps herself imprisoned in her cabin. Company 
and conversation should do her more good than 
Carey and solitude.” 

“She is best where she is,” said Norie; “at all 
events, until we get fine weather. Robust fellows 
like our friend, Sir Mordaunt, have no sympathy 
with delicate nervous organizations. A hungry 
man wonders at another’s want of appetite. A 
man whose heart beats strongly wonders at 
people feeling cold. You should study medicine, 
Walton, if you want to sympathize widely.” 

“Mr. Norie means that you should make peo- 
ple suffer first, in order to feel for them,” said 
Miss Tuke. 

But talk of this kind was very flat, stale, and 
unprofitable to me, and I dare say to Sir Mor- 
daunt too, in our present humor, I was repeat- 
edly glancing at the tell-tale, hoping to find the 
schooner breaking off, that we might have an ex- 
cuse to get upon the other tack. Although it 
was only six o'clock, it was as dark as a pocket 
outside with the fog, and the skylight windows 
stood like squares of ebony overhead, The heat 
was no longer an inconvenience, owing to the 
draughts of chilled air that breezed down through 
the wind-sail. Likewise, the swell was greatly 
moderated, and though the piping wind raised a 
bit of a sea, there was nothing discomforting in 
the movements of the yacht. In truth, we had 
been well seasoned by the gale, After the mount- 
ainous surges of the three days, the tumble that 
a brisk wind stirred up was not a thing to notice 

Sir Mordaunt was as reserved as I; the others 
chatted freely. Mrs. Stretton, who had lived a 
few months in Jamaica, talked about the scenery 
there, and the negroes and their strange supersti- 
tions; -and I particularly remember her descrip- 
tion of a mountain seen from the sea at sunrise 
—how the mountain on top seemed a solid mass 
of red fire forking out of the snow-white wreaths 
of clouds and vapor which girdled the lower 
parts. She spoke with animation, and her rich 
accents lent a singular charm to her language. 





She interested the baronet in spite of himself; 
and it was the attention he gave to her speech, 
while she was describing the Jamaica scenes she 
knew, that warmed her up into fluency and spirit ; 
for she was triste enough when we first sat down 
to dinner, and whenever she was silent and list- 
ening to the others the sad look came into her 
face. Somehow, I had never felt more sorry for 
her than I did on this day and at that table. 

The comfort and luxury of the rich, sparkling 
interior was made sharply sensible to the appre- 
ciation by the dismal, dark, damp, oppressive 
weather without, and my perception of it, height- 
ened by this cause, set me contrasting the situa- 
tion of the poor woman with hearty sympathy. 
I thought of Lady Brookes; the love and solici- 
tude bestowed on her; her freedom from anx- 
iety; her husband’s ample estate, that made her 
life as delightful as existence can be made for a 
woman by money in the hands of a husband who 
lives mainly for her and her pleasure; and then 
I thought of this poor widow, newly snatched 
from a horrible peril, her husband drowned in 
her sight, and herself a beggar, as she had as 
good as hinted. 

But sufficient for the day, thought I, is the evil 
thereof. Let us first get out of this weather, and 
find out in what part of this corner of the Atlan- 
tic the yacht is, before we vex our souls with 
other considerations. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Sir Morpaunt was the first to quit the table. 
He apologized for leaving us, and went to his 
wife’s cabin, saying, as he rose: 

“Tf you are going on deck, Walton, I'll join 
you there presently.” 

On this I quitted my seat, too anxious to linger ; 
and going to my cabin, put on my water-proof coat, 
and returned, Miss Tuke stood at the foot of 
the companion steps, looking up at the darkness. 
She said to me, with a glance around at Mrs. 
Stretton and Norie, who remained at table, though 
the widow had followed me with her eyes as I 
passed along—“ Mr. Walton,” says she, in a low 
voice, “ what makes you and Uncle Mordaunt so 
dull ?” 

“Tf your uncle is dull,” said I—“ and I don’t 
know that he is—his wife’s condition will answer 
your question about him. As for me, I am as 
cheerful as a man can be in a fog.” 

“No, no; you are dull too, Mr. Walton. Pray 
what is it? You can trust a sailor’s daughter,” 
says she, coaxingly. “Nothing you can say will 
frighten me.” 

“T give you my word of honor there is nothing 
whatever the matter. There is a dense sea-fog 
around us; and as Purchase’s calculations, and 
maybe the man himself, are not to be depended 
on, I am merely going to lend a hand on deck for 
a short while to keep a lookout,” 

I saw she did not believe me, though I spoke 
the truth. She eyed me gravely and earnestly, 
and I was willing she should look as long as ever 
she pleased, for I, too, could look at her closely, 
with good excuse for so doing. Suddenly.a little 
smile kindled in her pretty eyes, as she said, softly ; 

“Well, Mr, Walton, join us here again as soon 
as you can, We are dull without you ;” and she 
went back again to the dinner table. 

To my sight, fresh from the sparkling cabin, 
the air seemed pitch-dark. I stood at the com. 
panion for some moments, waiting for my eyes to 
get used to this profound blackness, I then saw 
the rays of the binnacle lamp striking into the 
thick mist like luminous gold wire. Anon I could 
faintly distinguish the outline of the bulwarks 
over against me on the other side, and a fragment 
of the mainmast where the haze from the sky- 
light fell upon it. Butthatwasall. For the rest, 
as the French say, I might have had my eyes shut, 

This being the second dog-watch, I knew Trip- 
shore would be on deck, so I called his name. 

“ Here, sir,” he answered, and came to my side, 

“Have you kept the lead going?” I asked, 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied, “ but we get no bottom.” 

“And we want none, Tripshore. Have you 
seen anything of Purchase?” 

“No, sir. His cabin door’s to, and [ allow he’s 
turned in and asleep.” 

“The wind keeps steady,” said I , “ but so fresh 
as it is, I wonder it doesn’t blow away this mist, 
The weather is thicker than it was. It’s like 
smoke, I never remember the like of it,” said I, 
facing to windward a moment, and then gladly 
turning my back on the blinding, penetrating 
drizzle. 

“The men have grown anxious since Sir Mor- 
daunt talked to ’em,” said Tripshore, after a 
pause, “They’re not used to weather o’ this 
kind, and they’ve took it in their heads that Mr. 
Purchase is all out in his reckonings. His being 
in drink at a time like this is a bad job, sir.” 

“We can manage without him,” said I. 

“Why, yes, sir. It ’ud be a poor lookout if 
we couldn’t.” 

“If the men,” I continued, “ were all of them 
salt-water men like you, they’d find nothing to 
disturb them in the loss of such a skipper as 
Purchase, I feel as safe again with that drunk- 
en fellow under the deck for good.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t him the men mind,” he exclaimed. 
“They reckon nobody aboard knows where we 
are, and they don’t like that.” 

“ And small blame to them,” thought I, but I 
said nothing. 

“However, when the weather clears, they'll 
brighten up with it, I dare say,” he added. 

“ You will remember, Tripshore,” said I, “ that 
you had confidence enough in Purchase’s reckon- 
ing to fancy that I was over-uneasy when I told 
Sir Mordaunt that I should like to see the yacht 
on the starboard tack.” 

“You may be right, sir, though,” said he, 
quickly. 

“In my own mind,” said I, “I am convinced 
that we are farther to the westward than we know 
of, 1 may be wrong. It is because I can’t be 








sure that I don’t insist upon heading away to the 
norrard.” 

“If you'll give the word, I'll put the yacht 
round at once,” said he. 

“ Not without Sir Mordaunt’s leave. He wants 
to fetch K®fgston as soon as he can, and dislikes 
the idea of turning tail upon it. When he comes 
on deck—” 

But before I could finish my sentence he ar- 
rived. That is to say, he came up the steps, but 
stopped before he reached the top of them, and 
stood there like a man struck blind. 

“ My God!” he ejaculated, “ what a night!” 

I sang out cheerily : “ Come along, Sir Mordaunt. 
It ’ll not be so black when your sight has lost the 
glare of the cabin.” 

“Oh, are you there, Walton?” he cried, and 
came on deck, but remained standing, as I had, 
in front of the companion. 

“What a night!” he repeated. “It is not yet 
eight o’clock. Who is that near you?” 

“ Tripshore, sir,” replied the mate. 

“What sail is the vessel carrying ?” 

“ Just what you left on her, sir—double-reefed 
mainsail and outer and standing jibs. She’s 
snug enough, and wants what she has if she’s to 
ratch with the wind fore and aft her.” 

“ Ay, and ratch she must,” said I. “ Tripshore 
is willing enough now, Sir Mordaunt, to see her 
on the starboard tack.” 

“ But what’s the good of going north, Walton,” 
he answered, “when we are heading well to the 
east, and when we know from the chart that it 
is all open sea that way as far as the coast of 
Africa ?” 

“Unless we have diminished our leeway—” 
said I. 

“There’s no change in that, sir,” interrupted 
Tripshore. 

“Our course as we go, therefore, is southeast- 
by-south,” said I, “ Practically, then, we are 
steering a course parallel with the trend of the 
Bahama range. Nay, we are worse off even than 
that, for the trend of those islands is southeast. 
If we were certain of our whereabouts, then we 
might find it safe enough to lie as we go. But 
in this weather, and without an atom of faith in 
Purchase’s calculations, I’m for edging away to 
the norrard and eastward.” 

“Mr. Walton’s right, sir,” said Tripshore. 

“Why, if you both think the yacht should be 
put about, let it be done,” said Sir Mordaunt, 
“Tl not pit my wishes against your judgment.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. D. S.—We do not advise you to use anything 
to lighten your hair, nor to remove superfluous hairs, 
The book on toilette matters, called The Ugly Girl Pa- 
pers, contains suggestions on such subjects, and will 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. Paint 
your bunion with lodine, and wear very loose shoes. 

Mee Moorr.—Your silk is a good shade of blue, and 
will look well as a puffed or pleated skirt, with cash- 
mere of the same shade used for a pointed basque and 
paniers trimmed with white embroidered mull. Read 
about such combinations in late numbers of the New 
York Fashions. Do not alter your Havelock, as it is 
still stylish. 

R. A.—The satin dress hand-painted will be very 
handsome, though simpler musxlins are worn by girl 
graduates of seventeen years. Use long loose-wristed 
tan-colored undressed kid gloves, and either white or 
black silk stockings, with slippers to match. 

M. A. M.—Send your white crape shaw! to a profes- 
sional cleaner. It is too good to nsk spoiling by ex- 
perimenting upon it yourself, and will be useful this 
summer. Black is the best color to have it dyed. Few 
materials dye as satisfactorily as China crape. Get 
dark blue cashmere for a panier polonaise over your 
blue summer silk skirt. 

Mrs. L. L. D.—Short dresses are worn at evening 
weddings by very young ladies. Your silk is a stylish 
shade, and wil] look well with satin, velvet, or nuns’ 
veiling of the same shade, or else with pale blue or 
rose in combination. Have the skirt of the silk, and 
use new goods for a pointed waist and full paniers, 
with white embroidery for the trimmings. 

Very Oxp Sussoriser.—Black Spanish lace laid upon 
satin will be the most elegant black dress you can have 
in addition to those you now have of brocade and gros 
grain. Cover the satin basque entirely with Spanish 
piece lace; then have pleated puffs alternating with 
Spanish lace frills across the front and side gores, and 
have flowing back breadths for the train. 

Mus. A, F, C.—Use the directions you mention. Get 
satin Surah or else moiré to go with your seal brown 
silk. A fine India chuddah 1s what you want for a 
shawl for cool evenings in summer, Get a square or 
long shawl of cream white, drab, pale blue, or India 
red. The squares cost $12 or $15, and the long shawls 
are double this price. 

Sistxrs.—The écru wool will make a stylish over- 
dress, with wine-colored satin skirt, collar, puffed vest, 
and cuffs. A very bunchy panier polonaise would be 
pretty made of the striped goods to wear over a blue 
foulard skirt, or else with black silk skirts. 

F. H. D.—Smaill pillows with old-fashioned long 
slips are used for sleeping-pillows. These are—you 
ask for the latest style—removed out of sight in the 
daytime, and the bolster alone is used. This bolster 
18 put in a case of colored silk, cretonne, brocade, or 
Turkish towelling goods to correspond with that used 
for the bed spread. 

M. J. W.—Sponge your black silk with tepid water 
in which a little ammonia has been dropped. Then 
press under weights, but do not use a hot iron on silk, 

Natarie.—A Jersey-shaped basque of soldiers’ blue 
cloth, with black braid frogs on the front, 1s nice to 
wear in the street with your black silk skirts. For 
the house, a dressy basque for this purpose is made of 
black satin covered with Spanish net, either flowered 
in large patterns, or else with large polka dota, 

Amanpa B.—Get plain satin Surah instead of bro- 
cade for your polonaise, and make it as you suggest. 

F. B. M., Hotvoxe.—Inclose your card in an envel- 
ope, and send it either by private hand or by post, as 
best pleases you. Either is proper. 

E. M. B.—Get dark blue straw for your hat or tur- 
ban, and trim it with faille and an aigrette. Light 
cashmeres will be stylishly worn, and the one you 
suggest will be pretty. Girls of sixteen wear their 
dresses fastened either in back or front, according to 
fancy; there is no rule, 
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Fig. 1.—Frexcn Buntixe Dress 


with Batiste Fig. 2.—Sicitrenne Visite. Fig. 3.—Empromwerep CaMeL’s-Hairn Dress. Fig. 4.—Curvior Jacket. 
Emsxornery.—Front.—[ For Back, see Page 276.] For pattern and description For description see Supplement. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, see Supplement, No. VIII, 
No. XIL, Figs. 69-77. 


Figs, 43-47. 


For description see Supplement. 
Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, Fig. 6.—Grenaptye Dress ann $aTIx Mer 
For description see Supplement. For description #4 Supplemer 
Fig. 7.—Dress ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 Years on, 

For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 9.—Vireinie Crora Dress. Fig. 10.—Satrn Ducnesst Mantie. Fig. 11.—Vetver Gauze MANTLE. Fig. 13.—Satin Sotem anp Morré MANTLE, 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and descrivtion see Supplement, For description see Supplement. For pattern and Gereription oe Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 40-42, ps No. IX., Figs. 48-50, 
s ann SATIN Mervertnecx MAntre. Fig. 12.—Dress For Girt rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
iption #4 Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 8—Watxrne Coat ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YRars onn 
For description see Supplement. 
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SWEET-PEAS.—WORKING DETAIL 


CREWEL-WORK. 
By MRS, JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
IV. 
\ E now come to a working design in crewel 

Y stitch for beginners, and give an illustra- 
tion for sweet-peas, full size. To work, proceed 
as follows: Trace the outline upon fine linen or 
oatmeal-cloth with tracing-cloth and carbonized 
paper, and then begin by working all the stems 
in the design. The colors for the flowers may be 
either a yellow-pink and cream white, or shades 
of red-purple and soft blue; for the leaves and 
stems, three shades of yellow-green ; for the seed- 
pods, one of the greens and a russet-yellow. Work 
in crewel stitch in the directions shown by the 
illustration, being careful to follow the slant of 
the lines as indicated, as much of the effect of 
the pattern depends upon so doing. For one 
blossom and the buds you may make the upright 
petals yellow-pink, the drooping ones cream 
white; work the other flowers red-purple for the 
upright, and blue for the drooping petals. Make 
the stems in the darkest green, the leaves in the 
two other shades, and mix green with the russet- 
yellow of the seed-pod. Work rather loosely, 
and do not draw up the material more than can 
be helped when working without a frame; a lit- 
tle does not much matter, as it will come straight 
when the work is dampened and ironed. Make 
each stitch with regard to its proper place in the 
formation of the design, and hold the work over 
the fingers rather tightly, so that the stitches may 
be looser than the ground. Work with a needle 
with a large eye, and use short lengths of crewels, 
as the wool becomes thin if frayed by the eye of 
the needle or pulled frequently through the ma- 
terial. 

When a crewel-work pattern is finished, slight- 
ly dampen it at the back, and pin it, fully stretch- 
ed out, upon a flat board until dry, or iron it light- 
ly on the wrong side with a warm (but not hot) 
iron, All crewel-work upon washing materials 
that is not worked in a frame requires this damp- 
ening and straightening to restore the fresh look 
to the material which is lost in the process of em- 
broidery, and also to flatten out any part that 
may be drawn up by the stitches, Crewel-work 
upon satin, silk, velvet, or plush, not worked in a 
frame, may be straightened out as follows: Make 
ready a basin of cold clean water, a soft linen rag, 
and a hot iron. Have the iron firmly held so 
that the flat part is uppermost (the mouth of a 
pitcher often answers well for this support) ; then 
take the linen rag, dip it into the water, and lay 
it smoothly over the flat surface of the iron. 
While the steam is rising, quickly draw the em- 
broidery, right side uppermost, over the iron, and 
as soon as the steam ceases, remove the work, 
wet the rag again, and draw the work again over 
the iron. Use both hands to hold the work, and 
be careful that no creases or lines are made. 

Crewels upon satin or silk backgrounds are 
finished with a wide hem of the material, or with 
a ball fringe of the same colors that are used in 
the embroidery, or with bunches of the crewels 
knotted through the material for fringe; crewels 
worked upon linen textures often have the threads 
of the material drawn out, and formed into open 
squares and other fancy patterns, and a mixed 
crewel and linen fringe. 

Crewel-work done upon cotton and linen ma- 
terial, and in constant use, requires to be occasion- 





ally washed out. 
The process is one 
requiring care, as, 
if the work is sent 
to a laundress or 
done hastily at 
home, the colors 
will run, and the 
work be spoiled; 
while if extra care 
be given, the em- 
broidery can be 
washed over and 
over again with- 
out losing its col- 
or. The great mat- 
ters to avoid are 
hard, boiling wa- 
ter, rubbing with 
soap, exposure to 
the sun while wet, 
and a hot iron. 
To wash: buy a 
small quantity of 
bran, sew it up 
in a muslin bag, 
and put it into a 
saucepan with a 
gallon of soft rain- 
water; boil, and 
pour out into an 
earthenware ba- 
sin; take the bran 
out, and leave un- 
til the water is tep- 
id. Put the crew- 
el-work in and rub 
with the hands, 
using as little fric- 
tion as is consist- 
ent with cleaning 
the background, 
and rubbing the 
crewel-work itself 
very little. Rinse 
out twice in clean 
cold rain- water, 
and expel the wa- 
ter, not by wring- 
ing and twisting, 
but by passing the 
hands down the 
material; then roll 
the work up in a 
towel so that it 
does not touch it- 
self, and leave in a warm room until nearly dry. 
When ready, pin it out on a board, or iron on the 
wrong side with a warm (not hot) iron. Several 
folds of blanket should of course be placed under 
the work while ironing, to prevent the right side 
from being flattened. The pinning out is the 
safest plan, as the heat of the iron will sometimes 
cause the colors to run. Should they do so, rinse 
out in clean rain-water several times. The bran 
is only required at the first washing to set the 
colors of the crewels; warm rain-water is suffi- 
cient afterward. If the article is very dirty, a lit- 
tle toilette soap is required. It should be a soap 
that contains the smallest quantity of soda, and 
be used with caution, as suds, and not rubbed on 
the material. White curd soap is the safest. 











THE JASMINE WREATH. 
(“Coso Jasmin y CLavet,”) 
Freely translated from the Spanish of Don Manuel 
del Rio. 
JasMINE with gillyflow’rs I wreathe, 
My lips his name oft fondly breathe. 
O crimson gillyflow’rets sweet, 
O’er which the wanton zephyrs blow, 
Bright tokens my true-love to greet, 
Tell him e’en thus my heart doth glow. 
O jasmine, pure as virgin snow, 
Thy sweetest perfumes o’er him breathe, 
Say, like thy petals I am pale, 
And, yearning, ever weep and wail— 
Jasmine with gillyflow’rs I wreathe. 


A thousand blossoms, gemmed with dew, 
Now ’neath the vernal sun are born, 
All rich in perfume, gay of hue— 
Alas! their beauty will be gone 
Ere doth arise another morn. 
Tell me, my fragrant jasmine wreath, 
Tell me, O gillyflow’rets red, 
Is Love’s bloom, too, so quickly shed? 
My lips his name oft fondly breathe. 





(Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 51, Vol. XIV.) 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
“IT SHALL BE DONE.” 


Lorp Hampsteap has been left standing for a 
long time in Marion Fay’s sitting-room after the 
perpetration of his great offense, and Mrs, Roden 
has been standing there also, having come to the 
house almost immediately after her return home 
from her Italian journey. Hampstead, of course, 
knew most of the details of the Di Crinola ro- 
mance, but Marion had as yet heard nothing of 





it. There had been so much for him to say to her 
during the interview which had been so wretch- 
edly interrupted by his violence that he had found 
no time to mention to her the name either of Ro- 
den or of Di Crinola. 

“You have done that which makes me ashamed 
of myself.” These had been Marion’s words as 
Mrs. Roden entered the room. 

“T didn’t know Lord Hampstead was here,” 
said Mrs. Roden. 

“Oh, Mrs. Roden, I’m so glad you are come !” 
exclaimed Marion. This, of course, was taken 
by the lady as a kindly expression of joy that she 
should have returned from her journey; whereas 
to Hampstead it conveyed an idea that Marion 
was congratulating herself that protection had 
come to her from further violence on his part, 
Poor Marion herself hardly knew her own mean- 
ing—hardly hadany. She could not even tell her- 
self that she was angry with her lover, It was 
probable that the very ecstasy of his love added 
fuel to hers. If a lover so placed as was this 
lover—a lover who had come to her asking her 
to be his wife, and who had been received with 
the warmest assurance of her own affection for 
him—if he were not justified in taking her in 
his arms and kissing her, when might a lover do 
so? The ways of the world were known to her 
well enough to make her feel that it was so, even 
in that moment of her perturbation. Angry with 
him! How could she be angry with him? He 
had asked her, and she had declared to him that 
she was not angry. Nevertheless, she had been 
quite in earnest when she had said that now— 
after the thing that he had done—he must “ nev- 
er, never come to her again.” 

She was not angry with him, but with herself 
she was angry. At the moment when she was 
in his arms she bethought herself how impossible 
had been the conditions she had imposed upon 
him. That he should be assured of her love, and 
yet not allowed to approach her asalover! That 
he should be allowed to come there in order that 
she might be delighted in looking at him, in hear- 
ing his voice, in knowing and feeling that she 
was dear to him; but that he should be kept at 
arms-length because she had determined that 
she could not become his wife! That they should 
love each other dearly, but each with a different 
idea of love! It was her fault that he should be 
there in her presence at all. She had told her- 
self that it was her duty to sacrifice herself, but 
she had only half carried out her duty. Should 
she not have kept her love to herself, so that he 
might have left her, as he certainly would have 
done had she behaved to him coldly, and as her 
duty had required of her? She had longed for 
some sweetness which would be sweet to her 
though only a vain encouragement to him. She 
had painted for her own eyes a foolish picture, 
had dreamed a silly dream. She had fancied that 
for the little of life that was left to her she might 
have been allowed the delight of loving, and had 
been vain enough to think that her lover might 
be true to her and yet not suffer himself! Her 
sacrifice had been altogether imperfect. With 
herself she was angry—not with him. Angry 
with him, whose very foot-fall was music to her 
ears! Angry with him, whose smile to her was 
as a light specially sent from heaven for her be- 
hoof! Angry with him, the very energy of whose 
passion thrilled her with a sense of intoxicating 
joy! Angry with him because she had been en- 
abled for once—only for once—to feel the glory 
of her life, to be encircled in the warmth of his 
arms, to become conscious of the majesty of his 
strength! No,she was not angry. But hé must 
be made to understand—he must be taught to 
acknowledge—that he must never, never come to 
her again. The mind can conceive a joy so ex- 
quisite that for the enjoyment of it, though it may 
last but for a moment, the tranquillity, even the 
happiness, of years may be given in exchange. 
It must be so with her, It had been her own do- 
ing, and if the exchange were a bad one, she must 
put up with the bargain. He must never come 
again. Then Mrs. Roden had entered the room, 
and she was forced to utter whatever word of wel- 
come might first come to her tongue. 

“Yes,” said Hampstead, trying to smile, as 
though nothing had happened which called for 
special ser of “I am here. I 
am here, and hope to be here often and often, 
till I shall have succeeded in taking our Marion 
to another home.” 

“No,” said Marion, faintly, uttering her little 
protest ever so gently. 

“You are very constant, my lord,” said Mrs. 
Roden. 

“T suppose a man is constant to what he real- 
ly loves best. But what a history you have 
brought back with you, Mrs. Roden! I do not 
know whether I am to call you Mrs, Roden.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, you are to call me so.” 

“ What does it mean ?” asked Marion. 

“You have not heard?” he said. “I have not 
been here time enough to tell her all this, Mrs. 
Roden.” 

“You know it, then, Lord Hampstead ?” 

“Yes, I know it—though Roden has not con- 
descended to write me a line. What are we to 
call him?” To this Mrs. Roden made no answer 
on the spur of the moment. “Of course he has 
written to Fanny, and all the world knows it. It 
seems to have reached the Foreign Office first, 
and to have been sent down from there to my 
people at Trafford. I suppose there isn’t a club 
in London at which it has not been repeated a 
hundred times that George Roden is not George 
Roden.” 

“Not George Roden ?” asked Marion. 

“No, dearest. You will show yourself terribly 
ignorant if you call him so,” 

“What is he, then, my lord ?” 

“ Marion !” 

“I beg your pardon. I will not do it again 
this time. But what is he?” 

“ He is the Duca di Crinola.” 

“ Duke!” said Marion. 








“ That’s what he is, Marion.” 

“Have they made him that over there ?” 

“Somebody made one of his ancestors that 
ever so many hundred years ago, when the Traf- 
fords were—well, I don’t know what the Traf- 
fords were doing then—fighting somewhere, I 
suppose, for whatever they could get. He means 
to take the title, [ suppose ?” 

“He says not, my lord.” 

“He should do so.” 

“T think so too, Lord Hampstead, He'is ob- 
stinate, you know; but perhaps he may con- 
sent to listen to some friend here. You will tell 
him.” 

“ He had better ask others better able than I 
am to explain all the ins and outs of his position. 
He had better go to the Foreign Office and ste 
my uncle. Where is he now ?” 

“‘ He has gone to the Post-office. We reached 
home about noon, and he went at once. It was 
late yesterday when we reached Folkestone, and 
he let me stay there for the night.” 

“Has he always signed the old name ?” asked 
Hampstead. 

“Oh yes. I think he will not give it up,” 

“Nor his office ?” 

“Nor his office. As he says himself, what else 
will he have to live on?” 

“My father might do something.” Mrs. Roden 
shook her head. “ My sister will have money, 
though it may probably be insufficient to furnish 
such an income as they will want.” 

“ He would never live in idleness upon her mon- 
ey, my lord, Indeed, I think I may say that he 
has quite resolved to drop the title as idle lum- 
ber. You perhaps know that he is not easily per- 
suaded.” 

“The most obstinate fellow I ever knew in my 
life,” said Hampstead, laughing. “And he has 
talked my sister over to his own views.” Then 
he turned suddenly round to Marion, and asked 
her a question. “Shall I go now, dearest ?” he 
said. 

She had already told him to go—to go, and 
never to return to her, But the question was put 
to her in such a manner that were she simply to 
assent to his going, she would by doing so assent 
also to his returning. For the sake of her duty to 
him, in order that she might carry out that self- 
sacrifice in the performance of which she would 
now be so resolute, it was necessary that he should 
in truth be made to understand that he was not to 
come back to her. But how was this to be done 
while Mrs. Roden was present with them? Had 
he not been there, then she could have asked her 
friend to help her in her great resolution. But 
before the two she could say nothing of that 
which it was in her heart to say to both of them. 
“Tf it pleases you, my lord,” she said. 

“T will not be‘ my lord. ” Here is Roden, who 
is a real duke, and whose ancestors have been 
dukes since long before Noah, and he is allowed 
to be called just what he pleases, and I am to 
have no voice in it with my own particular and 
dearest friends! Nevertheless, I will go, and if I 
don’t come to-morrow or the day after, I will write 
you the prettiest little love-letter I can invent.” 

“Don’t,” she said—oh, so weakly ! so vainly !— 
in a manner so utterly void of that intense mean- 
ing which she was anxious to throw into her 
words. She was conscious of her own weakness, 
and acknowledged to herself that there must be 
another interview, or, at any rate, a letter written 
on each side, before he could be. made to under- 
stand her own purpose. If it must be done by a 
letter, how great would be the struggle to her in 
explaining herself! But perhaps even that might 
be easier than the task of telling him all that she 
would have to tell, while he was standing by, im- 
petuous, impatient, perhaps almost violent, assur- 
ing her of his love, and attempting to retain her 
by the pressure of his hand. 

“ But I shall,” he said, as he held hers now for 
amoment. “TI am not quite sure whether I may 
not have to go to Trafford, and, if so, there shall 
be the love-letter. I feel conscious, Mrs. Roden, 
of being incapable of writing a proper love-letter. 
‘Dearest Marion, [ am yours, and you are mine. 
Always believe me ever thine.’ I don’t know how 
to go beyond that. When a man is married, and 
can write about the children, or the leg of mutton, 
or what’s to be done with his hunters, then I dare 
say it becomes easy. Good-by, dearest. Good-by, 
Mrs. Roden. I wish I could keep on calling you 
duchess in revenge for all the ‘my lordings.’” 
Then he left them. 

There was a feeling in the mind of both of 
them that he had conducted himself just as a man 
would do who was in a high good-humor at hav- 
ing been permanently accepted by the girl to 
whom he had offered his hand. Marion Fay 
knew that it was not so—knew that it never 
could be so. Mrs. Roden knew that it had not 
been so when she had left home, now nearly two 
months since, and knew also that Marion had 
pledged herself that it should not be so. The 
young lord, then, had been too strong with his love. 
A feeling of regret came over her as she remem- 
bered that the reasons against such a marriage 
were still as strong as ever. But yet how natural 
that it should be so! Was it possible that such 
a lover as Lord Hampstead should not succeed in 
his love if he were constant to it himself? Sor- 
row must come of it—perhaps a tragedy so bitter 
that she could hardly bring herself to think of it. 
And Marion had been so firm in her resolve that 
it should not be so. But yet it was natural, and 
she could not bring herself to express to the girl 
either anger or disappointment. “Is it to be?” 
she said, putting on her sweetest smile. 

“No!” said Marion, standing up suddenly—by 
no means smiling as she spoke. “ It is not to be. 
Why do you look at me like that, Mrs. Roden? 
Did I not tell you before you went that it should 
never be so?” 

“ But he treats you as though he were engaged 
to you ?” 

“ How can I help it? What can I do to pre- 
vent it? When I bid him go, he still comes back 
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again, and when I tell him that I can never be [ me be happy. 


his wife, he will not believe me. He knows that 
I love him.” 

“You have told him that ?” 

“Told him! He wanted no telling. Of course 
he knew it. Love him! Oh, Mrs. Roden, if I 
could die for him, and so have done with it! And 
yet I would not wish to leave my dear father. 
What am I to do, Mrs. Roden ?” 

“ But it seemed to me just now that you were 
so happy with him,” 

“] am never happy with him ; but yet I am as 
though I were in heaven.” 

“ Marion !” 

“TI am never happy. I know that it can not 
be, that it will not be, as he would have it. I 
know that I am letting him waste his sweetness 
all in vain. There should be some one else, oh, 
so different from me! There should be one like 
himself, beautiful, strong with health, with hot 
eager blood in her veins, with a grand name, with 
grand eyes and a broad brow and a noble figure, 
one who in taking his name will give him as much 
as she takes, one, above all, who will not pine and 
fade before his eyes, and trouble him during her 
short life with sickness and doctors and all the 
fading hopes of a doomed invalid. And yet I 
let him come, and I have told him how dearly I 
love him. He comes, and he sees it in my eyes. 
And then it is so glorious to be loved as he loves. 
Oh, Mrs. Roden, he kissed me.” That to Mrs, 
Roden did not seem to be extraordinary ; but not 
knowing what to say to it at the moment, she also 
kissed the girl. “Then I told him that he must 
go, and never come back to me again.” 

“Were you angry with him ?” 

“Angry with him! With myself I was angry. 
I had given him the right to do it. How could I 
be angry with him? And what does it matter— 
except for his sake? If he could only under- 
stand! if he would only know that I am in ear- 
nest when I speak to him! But I am weak in 
everything except one thing. He will never make 
me say that I will be his wife.” 

“My Marion! dear Marion !” 

“ But father wishes it.” 

“ Wishes you to become his wife ?” 

“He wishes it. Why should I not be like any 
other girl? he says. HowcanItellhim? How 
can I say that I am not like to other girls because 
of my darling, my own dearest mother? And 
yet he does not know it. He does not see it, 
though he has seen so much. He will not see it 
till I am there, on my bed, unable to come to him 
when he wants me.” 

“There is nothing now to show him or me that 
you may not live to be as old as he is.” 

“T shall not live to be old. You know that I 
shall not live to be more than young. Have any 
of them lived? For my father—for my dear fa- 
ther—he must find it out for himself. I have 
sometimes thought that even yet I might last his 
time, that I might be with him to the end, It 
might be so, only that all this tortures me.” 

“Shall I tell him—shall I tell Lord Hamp- 
stead ?” 

“He must at any rate be told. He is not 
bound to me as my father is. For him there 
need be no great sorrow.” At this Mrs. Roden 
shook her head. “ Must it be so?” 

“If he is banished from your presence, he will 
not bear it lightly. If he be made to go from 
you, he will suffer.” 

“ Will a young man love me like that—a young 
man who has so much in the world to occupy 
him? He has his ship and his hounds and bis 
friends and his great wealth. It is only girls, I 
think, who love like that.” 

“ He must bear his sorrow as others do.” 

“ But it shall be made as light as we can make 
it, shall it not? I should have done this before. 
I should have done it sooner. Had he been made 
to go away at once, then he would not have suf- 
fered. Why would he not go when I told him? 
Why would he not believe me when I spoke to 
him? I should have heard all his words, and 
never have answered him even with a smile. I 
should not have trembled when he told me that I 
was there, at his hearth, as a friend. But who 
thought then, Mrs. Roden, that this young nobie- 
man would have really cared for the Quaker girl ?” 

“T saw it, Marion.” 

“Could you see, just by looking at him, that he 
was so different from others? Are his truth, and 
his loving heart, and his high honor, and his pure 
honesty all written in his eyes to you as they are 
to me? But, Mrs, Roden, there shall be an end 
of it. Though it may kill me, though it may for 
a little time half break his heart, it shall be done. 
Oh, that his dear heart should be half broken for 
me! 1 will think of it, Mrs, Roden, to-night. If 
writing may do it, perhaps I may write. Or per- 
haps I may say a word that he will at least un- 
derstand. If not, you shall tell him, But, Mrs. 
Roden, it shall be done.” 


——————————————— 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
MARION WILL CERTAINLY HAVE HER WAY. 


On the day but one following there came a let- 
ter to Marion from Hampstead—the love-letter 
which he had promised her: 


“Dear Marion,—lIt is as I supposed. This 
affair about Roden has stirred them up down at 
Trafford amazingly. My father wants me to go 
to him. You know all about my sister. I sup- 
pose she will have her way now. I think the 
girls always do have their way. She will be left 
alone, and I have told her to go and see you as 
sooti as I have gone. You should tell her that 
she ought to make him call himself by his father’s 
proper name. 

“In my case, dearest, it is not the girl that is 
to have her own way. It’s the young man that 
is to do just as he pleases. My girl, my own one, 
my love, my treasure, think of it all, and ask your- 
self whether it is in your heart to refuse to bid 











Were it not for all that you have 
said yourself, I should not be vain enough to be 
happy at this moment, as 1am, But you have 
told me that you love me. Ask your father, and 
he will tell you that, as it is so, it is your duty to 
promise to be my wife. 

““T may be away for a day or two, perhaps for a 
week. Write to me to Trafford—Trafford Park, 
Shrewsbury—and say that it shall beso. I some- 
times think that you do not understand how ab- 
solutely my heart is set upon you, so that no plea- 
sures are pleasant to me, no employments useful, 
except in so far as I can make them so by thinking 
of your love, 

“ Dearest, dearest Marion, your own, 

“ HAMPSTEAD.” 


“ Remember, there must not be a word about 
a lord inside the envelope. It is very bad to me 
when it comes from Mrs, Roden, or from a friend 
such as she is, but it simply excruciates me from 
you. It seems to imply that you are determined 
to regard me as a stranger.” 


She read the letter a dozen times, pressing it 
to her lips and to her bosom. She might do that 
at least. He would never know how she treated 
this only letter that she ever had received from 
him—the only letter that she would receive. 
These caresses were only such as those which 
came from her heart, to relieve her solitude. It 
might be absurd for her to think of the word she 
had spoken, and to kiss the lines which he had 
written. Were she now on her death-bed, that 
would be permitted toher. Wherever she might 
lay her head till the last day should come, that 
letter should be always within her reach, ‘My 
girl, my own one, my love, my treasure!” How 
long would it last with him? Was it not her 
duty to hope that the words were silly words, 
written as young men do write, having no eager- 
ness of purpose—just playing with the toy of the 
moment? Could it be that she should wish them 
to be true, knowing as she did that his girl, his 
love, his treasure, as he called her, could never 
be given up to him? And yet she did believe 
them to be true, knew them to be true, and took 
an exceeding joy in the assurance. It was as 
though the beauty and excellence of their truth 
atoned to her for all else that was troublous to 
her in the condition of her life. She had not 
lived in vain. Her life now could never be a vain 
and empty space of time, as it had been conse- 
crated and ennobled and blessed by such a love 
as this. And yet she must make the suffering to 
him as light as possible. Though there might be 
an ecstasy of joy to her in knowing that she was 
loved, there would be nothing akin to that in him. 
He wanted his treasure, and she could only tell 
him that he might never have it. “Think of it 
all, and ask yourself whether it is in your heart 
to refuse to bid me be happy.” It was in her 
heart to do it. Though it might break her heart, 
she would do it. It was the one thing to do 
which was her paramount duty. “ You have told 
me that you love me.” Truly she had told him 
so, and certainly she would never recall her words. 
If he ever thought of her in future years, when 
she should long have been at her rest—and she 
thought that now and again he would think of 
her, even when that noble bride should be sit- 
ting at his table—he should still remember that 
she had given him her whole heart. He had 
bade her write to him at Trafford. She would 
obey him. She would obey him at once in that ; 
but she would tell him that she could not obey 
him in aught else. “Tell me that it shall be so,” 
he had said to her with his sweet, imperious, man- 
ly words. There had been something of com- 
mand about him always, which had helped to 
make him so perfect in her eyes. ‘“ You do not 
understand,” he said, “how absolutely my heart 
is set upon you.” Did he understand, she won- 
dered, how absolutely her heart had been set upon 
him? “No pleasures are pleasant to me, no em- 
ployment useful, unless I can make them so by 
thinking of your love.” It was right that he as 
a man—and such a man—should have pleasures 
and employments, and it was sweet to her to be 
told that they could be gilded by the remembrance 
of her smiles. But for her, from the moment in 
which she had known him, there could be no plea- 
sure but to think of him, no serious employment 
but to resolve how best she might do her duty to 
him. 

It was not till the next morning that she took 
up her pen to begin her all-important letter. 
Though her resolution had been so firmly made, 
yet there had been much need for thinking before 
she could sit down to form the sentences. Fora 
while she had told herself that it would be well 
first to consult her father; but before her father 
had returned to her she had remembered that no- 
thing which he could say would induce her in the 
least to alter her purpose. His wishes had been 
made known to her; but he had failed altogeth- 
er to understand the nature of the duty she had 
imposed upon herself. Thus she let that day 
pass by, although she knew that the writing of 
the letter would be an affair of much time to her. 
She could not take her sheet of paper, and scrib- 
ble off warm words of love as he had done. 
To ask, or to give, in a matter of love, must sure- 
ly, she thought, be easy enough. But to have 
given and then to refuse—that was the difficulty. 
There was so much to say of moment both to her- 
self'and to him, or rather so much to signify, that 
it was not at one sitting, or with a single copy, 
that this letter could be written. He must be as- 
sured, no doubt, of her love; but he must be 
made to understand—quite to understand—that 
her love could be of no avail to him. And how 
was she to obey him as to her mode of address- 
ing him? “Itsimply excruciates me from you,” 
he had said, thus debarring her from that only 
appellation which would certainly be the easiest, 
and which seemed to her the only one becom- 


ing. At last the letter, when written, ran as fol- 
OWS; is 





“ How I am to begin my letter I do not know, 
as you have forbidden me to use the only words 
which would come naturally. But [love you too 
well to displease you in so sma)] a matter. My 
poor letter must therefore go to you without any 
such beginning as is usual, Indeed, 1 love you 
with all my heart. I told you that before, and I 
will not shame myself by saying that it was un- 
true. But I told you also before that I could not 
be your wife. Dearest love, I can only say again 
what Isaid before. Dearly as I love you, I can not 
become your wife. You bid me to think of it all, 
and to ask myself whether it is in my heart to re 
fuse to bid you to be happy. It is not in my 
heart to let you do that which certainly would 
make you unhappy. 

“ There are two reasons for this. Of the first, 
though it is quite sufficient, I know that you will 
make nothing. When I tell you that you ought 
not to choose such a one as I for your wife be- 
cause my manners of life have not fitted me for 
such a position, then you sometimes laugh at me, 
and sometimes are half angry—with that fine way 
you have of commanding those that are about you. 
But not the less am I sure that lam right. I do 
believe that of all human beings poor Marion Fay 
is the dearest to you. When you call me your 
love and your treasure, I do not for a moment 
doubt that it is all true. And were I to be your 
wife, your honor and your honesty would force 
you to be good to me. But when you found that 
I was not as are other grand ladies, then I think 
you would be disappointed. I should know it by 
every line of your dear face, and when I saw it 
there I should be broken-hearted. 

“But this is not all. If there were nothing 
further, I think I should give way, because I am 
only a weak girl; and your words, if not my 
own love, would get the better of me. But there 
is another thing. It is hard for me to tell, and 
why should you be troubled with it? But I 
think if I tell you out and out, so as to make 
you understand the truth, then you will be con- 
vinced. Mrs. Roden could tell vou the same. My 
dear, dear father could tell you also, only that he 
will not allow himself to believe, because of his 
love for the only child that remains to him. My 
mother died, and all my brothers and sisters have 
died. - And I also shall die young. 

“Ts not that enough? I know that it will be 
enough. Knowing that it will be enough, may I 
not speak out to you, and tell you all my heart? 
Will you not let me do so, as though it had been 
understood between us that though we can never 
be more to each other than we are, yet we may 
be allowed to love each other? Oh, my dearest, 
my only dearest, just for this once I have found 
the words in which I may address you. I can 
not comfort you as I can myself, because you are 
a man, and can not find comfort in sadness and 
disappointment, as a girl may do. A man thinks 
that he should win for himself all that he wants. 
For a girl, I think, it is sufficient for her to feel 
that as far as she herself is concerned that would 
have been given to her which she most desires, 
had not Fortune been unkind. You, dearest, can 
not have what you want, because you have come 
to poor Marion Fay with all the glory and sweet- 
ness of your love. You must suffer for a while. 
I, who would so willingly give my life to serve 
you, must tell you that it will be so. But as you 
are a man, pluck up your heart, and tell yourself 
it shall only be for a time. The shorter the bet- 
ter,and the stronger you will show yourself in 
overcoming the evil that oppresses you. And 
remember this: should Marion Fay live to know 
that you had brought a bride home to your 
house, as it will be your duty to do, it will be a 
comfort to her to feel that the evil she has done 
has been cured, Marion.” 


“T can not tell you how proud I should be to 
see your sister if she will condescend to come 
and see me. Or would it not be better that I 
should go over to Hendon Hall? I could man- 
age it without trouble. Do not you write about 
it, but ask her to send me one word.” 


Such was the letter when it was at last finished 
and dispatched. As soon as it was gone—dropped 
irrevocably by her own hand into the pillar let- 
ter-box which stood at the corner opposite to the 
public-house—she told her father what she had 
done. “And why?” he said, crossly. “I do 
not understand thee. Thou art flighty and fickle, 
and knowest not thy own mind.” 

“Yes, father; I have known my own mind al- 
ways in this matter. It was not fitting.” 

“Tf he thinks it fitting, why shouldst thou ob- 
ject 2” 

“T am not fit, father, to be the wife of a great 
nobleman. Nor can I trust my own health.” 
This she said with a courage and firmness which 
seemed to silence him, looking at him as though 
by her looks she forbade him to urge the matter 
further. Then she put her arms round him and 
kissed him. ‘“ Will it not be better, father, that 
you and I shall remain together till the last ?” 

“Nothing can be better for me that will not 
also be best for thee.” 

“For me it will be best. Father, let it be so, 
and let this young man be no more thought of 
between us.” In that she asked more than could 
be granted to her; but for some days Lord 
Hampstead’s name was not mentioned between 
them. 

Two days afterward Lady Frances came to her. 
“Let me look at you,” said Marion, when the 
other girl had taken her in her arms and kissed 
her. “TI like to look at you to see whether you 
are like him. To my eyes he is so beautiful.” 

“More so than I am.” 

“You are a—lady, and he is a man. 
are like him, and very beautiful. 
a lover, living close to us ?” 

“Well, yes. I suppose I must own it.” 

“Why should you not own it? It is good to 
be loved and to love. And he has become a 
great nobleman—like your brother,” 


But you 
You, too, have 
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“No, Marion, he is not that. May I call you 
Marion ?” 
“Why not? He called me Marion almost at 
once.” 


“Did he so?” 

“Just as though it were a thing of course, 
But I noticed it. It was not when he bade me 
poke the fire, but the next time. Did he tell 
you about the fire?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“A man does not tell of such things, I think ; 
but a girl remembers them. It is so good of you 
to come. You know, do you not ?” 

“Know what?” 

“That I—and your brother—have settled ev- 
erything at last ?”? The smile of pleasant good- 
humor passed away from the face of Lady Fran- 
ces, but at the moment she made no reply. “It 
is well that you should know. He knows now, I 
am sure, After what I said in my letter, he will not 
contradict me again.”” Lady Frances shook her 
head. “I have told him that while I live he of 
all the world must be dearest to me, But that 
will be all.” 

“Why should you—not live ?” 

“Lady Frances—” 

“ Nay, call me Fanny.” 

“You shall be Fanny if you will let me call you 
so. Oh! I doso wish that you would understand it 
all, and make me tell you nothing further. But 
you must know—you must know that it can not be 
as your brother has wished. If it were only less 
known—if he would consent and you would con- 
sent—then I think that I could be happy. What 
is it, after all, the few years that we may have to 
live here? Shall we not meet again, and shall 
we not love each other then ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“If one can really hope it, then why should 
we not be happy? But how could I hope it if, 
with my eyes open, I were to bring a great mis- 
fortune upon him? If I did him an evil here, 
could I hope that he would love me in heaven, 
when he would know all the secrets of my heart ? 
But if he shall say to himself that I denied my- 
self for his sake, that I refused to be taken into 
his arms because it would be bad for him, then, 
though there may be some one dearer, then shall 
not I also be dearto him?” The other girl could 
only cling to her and embrace her. “ When he 
shall have strong boys round his hearth—the 
hearth he spoke of as though it were almost mine 
—and little girls with pink cheeks and bonny 
brows, and shall know, as he will then, what I 
might have done for him, will he not pray for me, 
and tell me in his prayers that when we shall 
meet hereafter I shall still be dear to him? And 
when she knows it all, she who shall be on his 
breast, shall I not be dear also to her?” 

“ Oh, my sister !”” 

“He will tell her. I think he will tell her—be- 
cause of his truth, his honor, and his manliness.” 

Lady Frances, before she left the house, had 
been made to understand that her brother could 
not have his way in the matter which was so near 
his heart, and that the Quaker’s daughter would 
certainly have hers. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
“BUT HE IS—HE IS.” 


Grorce Ronen had come to a decision as to 
his title, and had told every one concerned that 
he meant to be as he always had been—George 
Roden, a clerk in the Post-office. When spoken 
to, on this side and the other, as to the proprie- 
ty—or rather impropriety—of his decision, he 
had smiled for the most part, and had said but 
little, but had been very confident in himself. To 
none of the arguments used against him would 
he yield in the least. As to his mother’s fame, 
he said, no one had doubted and no one would 
doubt it fora moment. His mother’s name had 
been settled by herself, and she had borne it for 
a quarter of a century. She had not herself 
thought of changing it. For her to blaze out into 
the world as a duchess—it would be contrary to 
her feelings, to her taste, and to her comfort. 
She would have no means of maintaining the 
title—and would be reduced to the necessity of 
still living in Paradise Row, with the simple ad- 
dition of an absurd nickname. As to that, no 
question had been raised. It was only for him 
that she required the new appellation. As for 
herself, the whole thing had been settled at once 
by her own good judgment. 

As for himself, he said, the arguments were 
still stronger against the absurd use of the grand 
title. It was imperative on him to earn his 
bread, and his only means of doing so was by do- 
ing his work as a clerk in the Post-office. Ev- 
erybody admitted that it would not be becoming 
that a duke should be a clerk in the Post-office. 
It would be so unbecoming, he declared, that he 
deubted whether any man could be found brave 
enough to go through the world with such a 
fool’s cap on his head. At any rate, he had no 
such cotrage. Moreover, no Englishman, as he 
had been told, could at his own will and pleasure 
call himself by a foreign title. It was his plea- 
sure to be an Englishman. He had always been 
an Englishman. As an inhabitant of Holloway 
he had voted for two Radical members for the 
borough of Islington. He would not stultify his 
own proceedings, and declare that everything 
which he had done was wrong. It was thus that 
he argued the matter; and, as it seemed, no one 
could take upon himself to prove that he was an 
Italian, or to prove that he was a duke. 

But though he seemed to be, if not logical, at 
any rate rational, the world generally did not 
agree with him, Wherever he was encountered 
there seemed to be an opinion that he ought to 
assume whatever name and whatever rights be- 
longed to his father. Even at the Post-office the 
world was against him. 

“T don’t quite know why you couldn’t do it,” 
said Sir Boreas, when Roden put it to him wheth- 
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er it would be practicable that a young man call- 
ing himself Duca di Crinola should take his place 
as a clerk in Mr. Jerningham’s room. It may 
be remembered that Sir Boreas had himself 
expressed some difficulty in the matter. He 
had told Mr. Jerningham that hé did not think 
they could get on very well with a real duke 
among them. It was thus that the matter had 
at first struck him. But he was a brave man, 
and when he came to look at it all round, he did 
not see that there would be any impossibility. 
It would be a nine days’ wonder, no doubt. But 
the man would be there just the same—the Post- 
office clerk inside the duke. The work would be 
done, and after a little time even he would be- 
come used to having a duke among his subor- 
dinates. As to whether the duke were a foreign- 
er or an Englishman—that, he declared, would 
not matter in the least, as far as the Post-office 
was concerned. “I really don’t see why you 
shouldn’t try it,” said 
Sir Boreas. 

“The | absurdity 
would be so great that 
it would crush me, sir. 
I shouldn’t be worth 
my salt,” said Roden. 

““That’s a kind of 
thing that wears it- 
self out very quickly. 
You would feel odd 
at first, and so would 
the other men, and 
the messengers. I 
should feel a little odd 
when I asked some 
one to send the Duca 
di Crinola to me, for 
we are not in the 
habit of sending for 
dukes. But_there is 
nothing that you can’t 
get used to. If your 
father had been a 
prince, I don’t think ov 
I should break down i a WH 
under it after the first i { 
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month.” 

“ What good would 
it do me, Sir Boreas ?” 

“TI think it would 
do you good. It is 
difficult to. explain 
the good, particularly 
to a man who is so 
violently opposed as 
you to all ideas of 
rank. But—” 

“You mean that I 
should get promoted 
quicker because of 
my title ?” 

“TI think it proba. 
ble that the Civil Serv- 
ice genevally would 
find itself able to do 
something more for a 
good officer with a 
high name than for a 
good officer without 
one.” 

“Then, Sir Boreas, 
the Civil Service ought 
to be ashamed of it- 
self.” 

“Perhaps so; but 
such would be the fact. 
Somebody. would in- 
terfere to prevent the 
anomaly of the Duca 
di Crinola sitting at 
the same table with 
Mr. Crocker. I will 
not dispute it with 
you, whether it ought 
t but if it 





to be so; 
be probable, there is 
no reason why you 
should not take ad. 
vantage of your good 
fortune: you have ca- 
pacity and courage 
enough to act up to 
it. Of course what 
we all want in life is 
success, If achance 
comes in your way, I 
don’t see why you 
should fling it away.” 
This was the wisdom 
of Sir Boreas; but 
Roden would not take 
advaniage of it. He 
thanked the great 
man for his kindness 
and sympathy, but 
declined to reconsid- 
er his decision, 

In the outer office—in the room, for instance, 
in which Mr. Jerningham sat with Crocker and 
Bobbin and Geraghty—the feeling was very much 
stronger in favor of the title, and was expressed 
in stronger language. Crocker could not contain 
himself when he heard that there was a doubt 
upon the subject. On Roden’s first arrival at the 
office, Crocker almost flung himself into his 
friend’s arms, with just a single exclamation. 
* Duea! duca! duca!” he had said, and had then 
fallen back into his own seat overcome by his 





emotions. Roden had passed this by without 
remark. It was very distasteful to him, and 
disgusting. He would fain have been able to 


sit down at his own desk, and go on with his 
own work, without any special notice of the oc- 
easion other than the ordinary greeting called for 
by his return. It was distressing to him that 
anything should have been known about his fa- 
ther and his father’s title. But that it should 
be known was natural. The world had heard of 
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it, The world had put it into the newspapers, ; well for your modesty, but it’s a kind of thing 


and the world had talked about it. Of course 
Mr. Jerningham also would talk of it, and the two 
younger clerks—and Crocker. Crocker would of 
course talk of it louder than any one else. _ That 
was to be expected. A certain amount of mis- 
conduct was to be expected from Crocker, and 
must be forgiven. Therefore he passed over the 
eestatic and almost hysterical repetition of the ti- 
tle which his father had borne, hoping that Crocker 
might be overcome by the effort, and be tranquil. 
But Crocker was not so easily overcome. He did 
sit for a moment or two on his seat with his mouth 
open; but he was only preparing himself for his 
great demonstration. 

“ Weare very glad to see you again—sir,” said 
Mr. Jerningham, not at first quite knowing how it 
would become him to address his fellow-clerk. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jerningham. I have got back 
again safe.” 
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“Tam sure we are all delighted to hear—what 
we have heard,” said Mr, Jerningham, cautiously. 

“By George, yes,” said Bobbin. “I suppose 
it’s true, isn’t it? Such a beautiful name!” 

“There are so many things which are true, and 
so many which are false, that I don’t quite know 
how to answer you,” said Roden, 

“But you are—” asked Geraghty; and then 
he stopped, not quite daring to trust himself with 
the grand title. 

“No; that’s 


just what I’m not,” replied the 


other. 
“ But he is,” shouted Crocker, jumping from 
his seat—“ he is! he is! It’s quite true. He is 


Duca di Crinola. Of course we'll call him so, 
Mr. Jerningham—eh ?” 
“T am sure I don’t know,” 
ham, with great caution. 
“You'll allow me to know my own name 
Roden. 


“No! no!” continued Crocker. 


said Mr, Jerning- 
.” said 


“Tt’s all very 








which your friends can’t stand. We are quite 
sure that you’re the duca.” There was some- 
thing in the Italian title which was peculiarly 
soothing to Crocker’s ears. “A man has to be 
called by what he is, not by what he chooses. If 
the Duke of Middlesex called himself Mr. Smith, 
he’d be duke all the same—wouldn’t he, Mr. Jer- 
ningham? All the world would call him duke, 
So it must be with you. I wouldn’t call your 
Grace Mr.— You know what I mean, but I 
won’t pronounce it ever again—not for ever so 
much.” Roden’s brow became very black as he 
found himself subjected to the effects of the man’s 
folly. “TI call upon the whole office,” continued 
Crocker, “for the sake of its own honor, to give 
our dear and highly esteemed friend his proper 
name on all occasions. Here’s to the health of 
the Duca di Crinola!” Just at that moment 
Crocker’s lunch had been brought in, consisting 





“SHE READ THE LETTER A DOZEN TIMES, PRESSING IT TO HER LIPS AND TO HER BOSOM.” 


of bread and cheese and a pint of stout. The 
pewter pot was put to his mouth, and the toast 
was drank to the honor and glory of the drinker’s 
noble friend with no feeling of intended ridicule. 
It was a grand thing to Crocker to have been 
brought into contact with a man possessed of so 
noble a title. In his heart of hearts he rever- 
enced “the duca.” He would willingly have 
staid there till six or seven o’clock, and have done 
all the duca’s work for him, because the duca 
was a duca. He would not have done it satis- 
factorily, because it was not in his nature to do 
any work well, but he would have done it as well 
as he did hisown. He hated work; but he would 
have sooner worked all night than see a duca do 
it, so great was his reverence for the aristocracy 
generally. 

“Mr. Crocker,” said Mr. Jerningham, severely, 
“you are making yourself a nuisance. You gen- 
erally do.” 

“ A nuisance !” 








“Yes, a nuisance. When you see that a gen- 
tleman doesn’t wish a thing, you oughtn’t to do it.’ 

“ But when a man’s name is his name—” 

“Never mind. When he doesn’t wish it, you 
oughtn’t to do it.” 

“If it’s a man’s own real name—” 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Jerningham. 

“Tf it shoots a gintleman to be incognito, why 
isn’t be to do as he plaises ?” asked Geraghty. 

“If the Duke of Middlesex did call himself Mr. 
Smith,” said Bobbin, “any gentleman that was a 
gentleman would fall in with his views.” 

Crocker, not conquered, but for the moment si- 
lenced, seated himself in dudgeon at his desk. 
It might do very well for poor fellows, weak crea- 
tures like Jerningham, Bobbin, and Geraghty, thus 
to be done out of their prey, but he would not 
be cheated in that way, The Duca di Crinola 
should be Duca di Crinola as far as he, Crocker, 
could make his voice heard; and all that heard 
him should know that 
the duca was his own 
old peculiar friend. 

In Paradise Row the 
world was decidedly 
against Roden; and 
not only were the 
Demijohns and Duf- 
fers against him, but 
also his own mother 
and her friend Mrs, 
Vincent. On the first 
Monday after Mrs. Ro- 
den’s return, Mrs, Vin- 
cent came to the Row 
as usual—on this oe- 
casion to welcome her 
cousin, and to hear 
all the news of the 
family as it had been 
last brought back 
from Italy. There 
was a great deal to 
be told. Many things 
had been brought to 
light which had had 
their commencement 
in Mrs. Vincent's 
Italian days. There 
was something of the 
continuation of a mild 
triumph for her in 
every word that was 
spoken. She had been 
against the Di Crino- 
la marriage when it 
had been first discuss- 
ed more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 
She had never be- 
lieved in the Duea di 
Crinola, and her want 


of faith had been 
altogether justified. 
She did not, after 


all those years, bear 
hardly on her friend, 
but there was. still 
that well-known tone 
of gentle censure and 
of gentle self -ap- 
plause. “TI told you 
so,” said the elder 
crow to the younger 
crow. When does the 
old crow cease to re- 
mind the younger 
crow that it was so? 

“ A sad, sad story,” 
said Mrs. Vincent, 
shaking her head. 

“ All our stories, I 
suppose, have much 
in them that is sad. 
I have got my son, 
and no mother can 
have more reason to 
be proud of a son.” 
Mrs. Vincent shook 
her head. “TI say it 
is so,” repeated the 
mother ; “and having 
such a son, I will not 
admit that it has all 
been sad.” 

“T wish he were 
more ready to per- 
form his religious du- 
ties,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent. 

“We 


agree 


can not all 
about every- 
thing. I do not know 
that that need be 
brought up now.” 

“Ttis a matter that 
should be brought up 
every hour and ey- 
ery day, Mary, if the bringing of it up is to do 
any good.” 

But it was not on this matter that Mrs. Roden 
now wished to get assistance from her cousin, 
certainly not with any present view toward the 
amelioration of her son’s religious faith. That 
might come afterward perhaps. But it was her 
present object to induce her cousin to agree with 
her that her son should permit himself to be 
called by his father’s title. ‘“ But you think he 
should take his father’s name?” she asked. Mrs. 
Vincent shook her head, and tried to look wise. 
The question was one on which her feelings were 
very much divided. It was, of course, proper that 
the son should be called by his father’s name. 
All the proprieties of the world, as known to Mrs. 
Vincent, declared that it should be so. She was 
& woman, too, who by no means despised rank, 
and who considered that much reverence was 
due to those who were privileged to carry titles. 
Dukes and lords were certainly very great in her 
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estimation, and even the humblest knight was 
respected by her as having been in some degree 


lifted above the community by the will of his | 


sovereign. And though she was al in some 
degree hostile to George Roden, because of the 
liberties he took in regard to certain religious 
matters, yet she was good enough and kind enough 
to wish well to her own cousin. Had there been 
a question in regard to an English title, she cer- 
tainly would not have shaken her head. But as 
to this outlandish Italian title she had her doubts. 


It did not seem to her to be right that an Eng- | 


lishman should be called a duca. If it had been 
baron, or even count, the name would have been 
less offensive. And then to her mind hereditary 


titles, as she had known them, had been recom- 
mended by hereditary possessions. There was 
something to her almost irreligious in the idea 
of a duke without an acre. She could therefore 
only again shake her head. “He has as much 
right to it,’ continued Mrs. Roden, “‘as has the 
eldest son of the greatest peer in England.” 

“T dare say he has, my dear, but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“T dare say you’re right, only—only it’s not 
just like an English peer, you know.” 

“The privilege of succession is the same.” 

“ He never could sit in the House of Lords, my 
dear.” 


“Of course not. He would assume only what 


WR 
2 


P| 


N) 


ishisown. Why should he be ashamed to take an 
Italian title any more than his friend Lord Hamp- 
stead is to take an English one? It is not as 
though it would prevent his living here. Many 
foreign noblemen live in E 

“T suppose he could live here,” said Mrs. Vin- 
cent, as though she were making a great admis- 
sion. “I don’t think that there would be any 
law to turn him out of the country. 

“Nor out of the Post-office, if he chooses to re- 


| main there,” said Mrs. Roden. 


” 


“T don’t know how that may be. 


“ Even if they did, I should prefer that it should | 


bé so. According to my thinking, no man should 
fling away a privilege that is his own, o 


| Convine 


be ashamed of assuming a nobility that belongs 
to him. If not for his own sake, he should do it 
for the sake of his children. He at any rate has 
nothing to be ashamed of in the name. It be 
longed to his father and to his grandfather, and 
Think 
—how 


to his ancestors through many generations 
how men fight for a title in this country 
they struggle for it when there is a doubt 
who may properly have inherited i 

is no doubt. Here there need be 

xd by the weight of this argument, Mr 
Vincent gave in her adhesion, and at last ex- 
pressed an opinion that her cousin should at once 


| call himself by his father’s name. 
should | 


[To BE OCONTINVED.] 
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HORSFORD’ S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dx. W. H. Panmenrn, Toledo, O., says: “I have pre- 
scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal agents.”—{ Adv.) 





MAUDE GRANGER. 


Mr. Riker: Wallack’s Theatre. 
Dear Sir,—On application I find your Face 

Powder to be all you claim for it, and consider 

it a valuable addition to the toilet. 

—[Adv.] Respectfully, Mavupre Grancer. 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cai not but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Indorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrier, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, R's 1878, 


Breaklast Facoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥ BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
 STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH } 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 110 West Baitimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, é&c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 Jobn St, N. ¥. 
























They give com- 
plete satisfaction, 
and are warranted 
TO WEAR TWICE 
48 LONG as ordl- 
nary Corsets. They 
received the high- 
estaward atPAR'S 

} EXPOSITION, 

WORLD'S FAIR in 
LONDON, CEN- 
eel TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA and AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW 
YORK, This cutis a correct at ne pane 9 of our RM quality. 
> you cannot find this mos: desira’ pence ota 
omed to purchase, we will — “t for ONE 
postheR TREE. The bert value in the world for the ‘money. 
Our celebrated @ extra quality, $1.50. F crossed Bone, $2.25. 
Rend for deseriptive Catalogue be other Styles. 

Also, sole manufacturers of ** Wilsenia” M. ie Curative 

Corset. Nerve Invigorator. Cures without ~ AS 
Price. $12.00 Abdominal, $15.00. 
















OMSON, LAN 


+» New York. 





Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

a = Rambutean, Paris 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
T A M A H A laxative od refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
—— ie 1"* —— 
a Facuité de Pari 
G r | [ 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
+~ Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
PARLOR 
; 224 Andrews’ ae Bed. 
a8 Bettie folds out of sizht; it saves room— 
nt, strong and ‘comfortable. 185 









an 
alogu only by A. HM. 
> aaisoweh & oo. Chicago, Ill, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIRA IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household a ee Send 8c. for 
Catalogue. Estabi ished 1! 


40 Tee hoetpaid Gel. 














no 0 two 4 with name, 
ED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the —_— of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service tte. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and lb.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON’S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN : LB, BARS, 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


I have, beyond all doubt, the largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS in this country, and invite 
Ladies to inspect. Low prices. Créme Blanche, Face 
Powders, and Toilet Goods in immense variety. 


A. SIMONSON, 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


'’The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
‘adornment is due to the con- 
‘venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved appearance 
given to every wearer. An abso- 
Jute mecessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once abundant 
, bair—or to those who wish to 1 
tale foreheads are 4 
air will not remain in crimp; 
and Whoseal curly hair, they cannot 
get out of wave. One grand feature, 
they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
seen in all other waves and crimps—while 
away with crimping pins and the danger of 
one’s own hair maoas toga eis of 
l beauty a 
es Sikes, tt 86 to $12 tA 







































so easil 
the doing 





\. wag bg ‘for iiuctrated gi ti Goods sent 
c. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
564 West 14th Street, New York. 
wees ene Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Work, Embroidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Kensington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
Send 8 8c. for Catalogue. 




















Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
INSTRUCTION in LAWN TENNIS, with de- 
ecriptive price-list. KH. I. HORSMA N, Manu- 
facturer, 80 and 82 William St., N. ¥. 


~] x oe 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ——s 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovo By ALL DEALERS Toroucuout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!I878. 


BEATTY’S Onaans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 “2 
Factory running day and night. Pa 
dress Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. 3. 























ree. 








OUGH ON RATS,”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, -Bugs. 5c. 


Co-Operative Dress Association 


(LIMITED), 
31 & 33 West 23d St., New York City, 


Just opened a complete assortment of Spring Goods 

in the following departments 

Silks and Satins, Woollens, 

Dress Goods, Buttons and Notions, 

Housekeeping Goods, 

Laces and Embroideries, Corsets, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing, 

Ladies? and Children’s Hosiery and 
Gloves, 

Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, Ribbons, 

Men’s Furnishing Goods, Boys’ Suits, 

Ladies, Misses?, and Children’s Suits 
and Garments, 

Millinery, 

Upholstery and Curtain Materials, 

Boots and Shoes, Stationery, 

China, Glass, and Silver-Plated Ware, 

Ladies’ Hair and Toilet Articles, 

Shopping and Travelling Bags, &c., &c. 








Lunch and Reception Rooms on fifth floor. 

The most convenient and reasonable stores for 
shopping in New York. A charming resort for 
strangers, who are cordially invited. 

Write to the Association for their Spring Catal: ~ 
containing full descriptions ey vary ces, It wil 
sent free. Mail orders promptly fill 


Oo-Operative Dress Association (Limited). 


JOHN WALES, Manager. 


WML A DROWN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Umbrellas and Parasols, 


HAVE NOW READY 








THE SPRING NOVELTIES 
IN 


PARASOLS. 


447 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
19 Franklin Street, Boston. 


DLEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
LYON & HEALY 
raepn brownie dng 


BAND CATALOCUE, 


for 1882, 190 pages, 260 Engravin, 
Instruments,Suits, Caps, ies fom 












itands, 


Braranes E ait, Cap Lam: 
taffsand Hate, Sundry 

Band Ours, F Repairing Materials; ‘also in. 

Amateur 


ds, and a catalogue of choice Band Music 








Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
epee ad up elegant- 


> pare, eels ~~ 
able A resents. Refers to all Chicago “A 
GUNTHE R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 





TO LADIES ONLY! 


‘We willsend 1 Beautiful Butter Knife; 2 
Sugar Es Se 
56 pieces full size Voeal Music, with 


mt, retail from 25 to 50 cents each at 








FANCY WOR A BOOK OF INSTRUC- 

tistic Needlework, Kensington” Hmbrovier, airections 
wor, i ions 

Work posts ms for Hi nd Bog, Scrap Basket Tidy, 

ork, patierns for Ha 

Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to 

make South Kenetngton, Outline, s Persian, Satin, and 

Feather Stitches, etc., etc. Price, 36 Cts. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 

sies, Stork, 8 ‘Alphabets, ete. Price, 25 Cts. ; 4Jarge Tidy 
Patterns, 10 Cts. Special Offer—All ‘or 18 Three- 
Cent Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


:: CERA :: PAINTING. ;; 
A New Art. Painting without brushes, oil or water 
colors. Simple and beautiful. For old and young. Col- 
ors and instruction by mail, $1. Stamp for Circulars. 
RUGENE PEARL, Studio 23 Union Sqr., New York. 














(\ARDS.—Send 10c. and receive beautiful Japanese 
Advertising Cards. DUNLEVEY & CO., Importers 
of Teas, &c. Send for Price-List. 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


UNEQUALLED for CONVEN- 
TENCE and COMFORT, improvin; 
the LOOKS of YOUNG and OLD 
charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like a sap ye (like 
all other waves); made of natural 
wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 
to $10. Special shades extra. 
GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
SWITCHES, 28 inches, all long hair, $4.00; hand- 
somer and cheaper than at any other house. 

The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
in the count 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 















Bu Ys’, GIRLS’, and BABIES’ CLOTH- 
ING A SPECIALTY. EVERYTHING 
for children’s wear for all ages up to 16 — BEST 

LES. LOWEST PRIC 

Note the present facilities for pone eg goods by mail 
and express. Our customers residing out of the city 
mp readily avail thamscives of the — afforded 

by our e 


BEST & CO, 28ST AVE, 


4a Will remove May ist to No. 60 West 23d St. 


America Ahead! 








All the Honors. 
‘TS8t ‘wyuvypy 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASK FOR IT! BUY IT!! TRY IT!!! 


Ww. should be pleased to have strangers and v isit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & Co., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE........ccececcecscoees $4 00 












HARPER’S WEEKLY............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR .........+2...e0008 eee. 400 
The THREE above publications........... --10 00 
Any TWO above named ‘ «+. 700 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } ess seeegs® ste 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE aanRARY. 
One Year (62 Numbers).........sesceccceses 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorusns, 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Hitchcock’s famous Cottrorion of Op and New 
Sones. Four Books now ready, each containin "og 

pages of Music. Retail, 50 cents each. Send for 8S 

ple and terms, Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC 

STORE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau St., N.Y. 


FANCY { ADVERTISING CARDS 




















For Card Albu Two handsome new style sets (10 
cards) sent for 6c.; § sets 15c. New catalogue in- 
closed. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 

In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 


196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


W. J. Morse, Importer Frencu 
Fashion Jovenais, 8 5 
roadway N Y Send forcircu 














TAMPING PATTERNS — a ee Send for 
Circulars, A, BERNARD, 401 C: 8t., N.Y. 





(Am COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 




















MAY 6, 1883. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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E Ry & Ons 


Grand, Allen, & Orchart Sts., N.Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


UNAPPROACHABLE IN RICHNESS. 
UNAPPROACHABLE FOR LOW PRICES. 
UNAPPROACHABLE IN VARIETY. 
UNAPPROACHABLE IN EXTENT. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


Latest aud Most Desirable Shapes | 


OF THE SEASON, IN PLAIN AND FANCY 
COLORS TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


BLACK FRENCH CHIPS, HATS ae 45 cts. 
AND BONNETS.......c0seeeeee 


SATIN PORCUPINE HATS AND BONNETS, 25c. 

SATIN PIPING and FANCY MIXED HATS, $1, $1.25. 

SATIN PIPING HATS ao — ALL COL- 
ORS, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2. 


7 BELGIAN ‘SP Lin STR. AWS, $1.75, $2, $2.25, 


$2. 
IT AL TAN ea Are 1 aa IN PORCUPINE MIXT- 
URES, ALL SI 


FANCY BELGR: ADE al LOOP MIXTURES, HATS 
AND BONNETS, ALL SHAPES, 55 CENTS. 


MISSES’ TRIMMED HATS 
A SPECIALTY, 

Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 
IS HANDSOMELY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, 
AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATES THE LATEST 
STYLES IN TRIMMED and UNTRIMMED HATS, 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE PREVAILING FASH- 
IONS IN LADIES’ WEAR. ALSO GIVES FULL 
PARTICULARS FOR ORDERING BY MAIL, 

SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3113 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


We ask the special attention of our patrons and the 
yublic to the most attractive line of staple and fancy 
Jry Goods which we have ever offered: 

BLACK SILKS, COLORED SILKS; 

SATINS, BROCADES, FANCY SILKS; 

BLACK AND COLORED DRESS GOODS; 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES; 

FRENCH PRINTED SATTEENS, ORGANDIES, 

LAWNS, GINGHAMS; 

KID GLOVES, MEN’S FURNISHINGS, PARASOLS ; 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, NOTIONS; 
BUTTONS AND TRIMMINGS, LINENS, AND 
DAMASKS; 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FINE WHITE GOODs; 
LADIES’ FRENCH and DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR; 
RIBBONS and SASHES, FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue, with cuts and descriptions of 
the mewest and most fashionable goods, 
samples, and information free upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St.,845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at fowest city prices. . 


Dress Goods, Silks, Sh awis, Trimmings, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, L: Ladies’ Dresses, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 
plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADZLPHIA, PA. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors, 


Mme.GURNEY & 

6 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS of LACE 
RASENE, &c. Orders punctually attended to. 


OACHES, 
Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants, Flies, Insec ts, cleared out by 
“ROUGH ON RAT'S.” 15c., druggists. 





























Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SPRING STYLES OPENING. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 





SILKS AND SATINS. A SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


DRESS GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 0 0 FANCY GOoDs. 
DOMESTICS. O_Unpenwear, 
LINENS. 0 “oc LACES. 


JONES 











x x 
| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., | 
| New York City. | 

_ —_ ! 
FURS. " 0 oO re UTLERY. 


O 
SHOES. oO. 


OCROCKERY. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 o GLASSWARE. 
rurNituRE, “oO A OStuvee-Prarep Wane. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o, \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR QUARTERLY BAZAR, 
Issued March 25, 1888. 


Spring and SUE Diy Goods 
), & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 





Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 
nected with the following named departments, is 
kept in them 
SILKS AND SATINS. 

COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 

LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL UNDER- 

WEAR. 

WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swisess, &c. 

GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. 

MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 

CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

CARPETS AND RUGS. 





All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 


AT THEIR BRANCH HOUSRE, 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Confined Styles and High Novelties in Moire 
Frangais, Antique Stripes, Chine and Fancy 
Silks, Japanese and Canton Crepes; also, 
choice selections Oriental designs in Nun’s 
Veilings, Albatross Cloths, Polka Spot Crepe 
de Chines, Embroidered Batiste, Cashmere 
and Veiling Robes, &c., &c. 


Broadway, corner {9th St 











The Horsman Bicycle, 


With Steel Spokes and Rubber Tire, 
86, 42, 44, and 46 inch wheel. Prices, 


Y\\ » Fie to $50 each. at uarters for 


Al 


A Year and expeness tes egente. Outfit free. 
$777! Address | P. 9. vic KERY, , Augusta, Me, 


AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co. »Augusta,Maine, 


Send stamp for illustrated io how ry 
EB. I. HORSMAN, 








Chromo, Motto, Hand, dé B Cards,with name, 10c, 
5 0 Sample book, 25c. Fresklin Brig. Co., New Haven,Ct. 





GEORGE KEYES’ SON & C0, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


In Our Ribbon Department 


We are offering No. 12 Pure Silk Rib- 
bons, in all colors, at 15c. per yard. 

ALSO, A LARGE LOT OF CHIL- 
DREN’S WIDE LACE AND EM- 
BROIDERED COLLARS, AT 24c.; 
WORTH 30c. 


All Mail Orders Carefully 
and Promptly Filled. 





Specialties in new and 
beautiful Silks and Satins, 
including many elaborate 
designs not found at any 
other house in this city, 
are now attracting much 
attention to the Silk De- 
partment of 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


These goods are in so 
great variety as to offer 
unequalled facilities both 
for matching and combi- 
nations, 

Many of the Extreme 
Novelties which are much 
admired for their beauty 
and elegance cannot be du- 
plicated this season, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 11th St. 





W. & J, SLOANE. 
CHINA MATTINGS 


FOR 


Cottages and Country Homes. 


THE CELEBRATED 
OBELISK BRAND 
VARIETY OF DESIGNS AND COLORINGS. 


ALSO, THE POPULAR 


HIGH ART MATTINGS, 


IN SOLID COLORS. 


649, 651, and 655 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Lady Agents 
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Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
= postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$8 A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Eree. 

RIDEOUT & co., 10 Baxow AY ‘Sr, N Rm, ¥. 
$66 a wok in your own town. Terme ond + 3) outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine, 


per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


LAW OF STOCK- gaonens AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8yo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. - 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuan.es Duxe 
Yoner, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, 
Queen's College, Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

III. 

PLAIN-SPEAKING. By the Anthor of “John Hali- 

fax, Geutleman.” 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
IV, 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. By Jaocos Ansorr. A 
Memorial Volume. With a Sketch of the Author 
by one of his Sons. Illustrated by a Steel-Plate 


Portrait of the Author, and Woodcuts. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 
Vv. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Suwon Newooms. 


LL.D., Professor U. 8. Naval Observatory. New and 
Revised Edition. With One Huudred and Twelve 
Engravings, and Five Maps of the Stars. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 





Vi. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Etta Ropman 

Cuvurou. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
Vil. 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE: 
Comprising Brief Descriptions of the most impor- 
tant Histories in English, French, and German, 
together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods 
and Courses of Historical “Study. For the Use of 
Students, General Readers, and Collectors of Books. 
By Cuartes Kenpatt Apams, LL.D., Professor of 


History in the University of Michigan, Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 
VIIT. 

CHARLES LAMB. By Atrrep Arnorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
* English Men of Letters.” 

IX. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, 1835 to 1871. 4to, Paper, 
20 cents, # 

HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. Forty-First Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00. 
Ss IE te AB ml 
BLISHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crou. Hay. 15 cents. 


For Cash Only. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange No Robbery. By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. 


By Antuony Tro.iopr. 15 cents. 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Littig. Illustrated. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. 
20 cents, 


By Mrs. Joun Kent Srenver, 


Tom Brown's School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents, 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D.Grrarp, 20 cents. 


Love the Debt. By Bastt. 20 cents. 
Among the Ruins, 


and ‘Other Stories. By 
Crou. Hay. 


15 cents, 


Mary 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents, 


A Heart's Problem. By Cuartes Giszon, 10 cents, 


God and the Man. By Rouerr Buouanan, 20 cents, 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippe... 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Waren Besant and James 
Rior. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. 


20 cents, 


Casuet Hory. 


A Grape from a Thorn. By James Payn. 20 cents, 


A Laodicean. By Tuomas IIarpvy. With Two Illus- 
trations. 20 cents. 
2 Harrer. & eecien ns will nr ann of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


G2™ Harrerr’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


8 West 14th St., 9 Rue de Clery. 
Near 5th Ave. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES IN 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, AND 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
OF OUR OWN DESIGNS. 
Mourning Millinery a Specialty. 


A large and varied assortment of Hats for Misses 
and Schools-girls. Hats for little Girls and Boys. 


BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS. 





I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


Per Week can be made in any locality. 

3 Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
free. G. W.IN INGRAH AM & CO., Boston, Mass. 
per day ‘at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

$5 t0 $20 3: Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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An Uciy Customer. 


’ Al al 
FACETIZ. 

One of the most sensational sce in Victor Ness- 
ler’s opera The Rat-catcher of Hamelin is that represent- 
ing the exodus of rodents from Hamelin, brought about 
by the tuneful spells of Singuf the Charmer. Whilst 
this fantastic person is singing his incantation, thou- 
sands upon thousands of rats invade the stage, emer- 
ging from doors and windows of the houses composing 
the “set,” from crevices in walls, and from holes in 
the ground. In the leading opera-houses of Germany 
no pains and expense have been spared in order to im- 
part a realistic character to this rat episode. The mim- 
ic rodents are “* made up” as life-like as may be, and 
scamper about the stage as vivaciously as though they 
were really flesh and blood instead of skin and stuff- 
ing. So excellently managed is this particular “ ef- 
fect” at the Dresden opera-house that a few nights 
ago, upon the occasion of the Rat-catcher’s first per- 
formance in that theatre, the property rats fairly took 
in the werthy old cat perpetually retained upon the 
strength of the establishment in consideration of her 
long and valuable services. This conscientious crea- 
ture, whilst watching the stage “* business” with placid 
interest from her favorite corner behind one of the 
wings, suddenly perceived what she believed to be a 
host of her natural foes in the very act of committing 
an audacious trespass within the sacred limits of her 
territorial jurisdiction. With a piefeing mew of in- 
dignation, she straightway bounded upon the stage, 
and, to the delight of the audience, furiously attacked 
the legion of “counterfeit presentments” that occu- 
pied the boards. No sooner, however, had actual con- 
tact with the property rats enlightened her respecting 
their fictitious nature than she majestically retired. 
In obedience to an enthusiastic recall, she was bronght 
ov, a few minutes later, in the arms of a “ super,” to 
receive the tribute of applause her spirited conduct 
had so richly earned. 

aminsiganelpeemeesesen 


Kick your corn through a window-glass, and the 
pane is gone forever. 
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A traveller tells a story abort his stopping at a ho- 
tel in New York one night, and being kept awake by a 
man pacing the floor in the room above. Occasionally 
be would hear a moan Of anguish; and at last he went 
up, like a. good Samaritan, to see if he could not re- 
lieve the sufferer. 

“My friend,” said the traveller, gazing sympathetic- 
ally at the haggard face of the stranger, “ what can I 
do for you? Are you ill?” 

“No.” 


“ What ails you, then ?” 

“T have a note for ten thousand dollars coming due 
to-morrow, and haven't a nickel to pay it with.” 

“Oh, pshaw !” said the traveller. “Go to bed, and 
let the other fellow do the walking.” 





A Favorite Position. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XYV., NO. 18. 
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PuTTING THE YouNG ONE TO Bep. MATERNAL CARE. 


IN THE MONKEY HOUSE IN CENTRAL PARK. 


Reavy For GyMNASTICS. 

















A LITTLE TOO TECHNICAL. 
OLD GARDENER (to assistant, new-comer). ‘You SEE YOU GETS YO’ CENTRE, AN’ DAT GIVES YOU Yo" 
Mivpie. Den you MEpseRs yo’ PARF ONTWELL YOU COMES TO DE GOOSEBERRY BusH, WHAR YOU GOES 
AT RIGHT ANKLES; DEN, WHEN YOU COMES TO DE HOLYHAWK, You GoES AT LEFT ANKLES,” ETC. 
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Has unis HaANnpDs FULL. 


An Irishman wrote thus to the wife of a sick bro- 
ther: “If Jamie isn’t dead yet, remoind him of the 
twinty shillings he owes me on the pigs; and if he is, 
tell him not to give himself anny consurrun about it.” 

——_————— 

A little boy, running, struck his toe and fell upon 
the — . , 

“Never mind, my little fellow,” said a by-stander, 
“yon won’t feel the pain to-morrow.” 

*“ Then,” answered the boy, “‘ I won't cry to-morrow.” 

een a ASE 

A Massachusetts school-boy, being asked to give the 
feminine of tailor, replied, ‘‘ Dressmaker.” 

8 

The Burlington Hawkeye advises those who are 
searching for independence to look in the kitchen. 

dasieigneiijylnabesinges 

A servant applying for a situation was asked the 
reason of her having left her last place. ‘ Please, 
ma’‘am, it was because I were too good-lookin’, an’ vis- 
itors was always mistakin’ me for the missis.” 

axequsliabieias 


A gentleman somewhat advanced in life, and who 
was never remarkable for his good looks, asked his 
grandchild what he thought of him. The boy’s par- 
ents were present. The youngster made no reply. 

“Well, why won’t you tell me what you think of 
me?” 

***Cause I don’t want to get licked,” was the answer. 

—_——@——— 


The following story is told of a distinguished Edin- 
burgh professor: Desiring to go to church one wet 
Sunday, he hired a cab. On reaching the church door, 
he tendered a shilling, the legal fare, to cabby, and was 
somewhat surprised to hear the cabman say, ‘Twa 
shillin’, sir.” The professor, fixing his eye upon the 
extortioner, demanded why he charged two shillings, 
upon which the cabman dryly answered, “ We wish to 
discourage travellin’ on the Sawbath as much as possi- 
ble, sir.” 

A single young man heard the banns called in church 
one day. Perhaps he had not always been very atten- 
tive to the service, or perhaps marriages were more 
frequent than usual that season, for the ordinary an- 
nouncement seemed to make an impression on him, 
At dinner that day he observed, thoughtfully, as if 
communing with himself, “They must be a large fam- 
ily !” 

““Who?” asked the company, for the speaker was a 
silent man, and one whose remarks were few and far 
between. 

““Why, those Spiveters,” he answered, gravely. 
“There was another of them called in church to-day.” 

He thonght it was a proper name, But he was right. 
The Spinsters are a large family. 
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TROUBLES OF A DANCING MAN. 
Goopv Heavens! wHat’s THE Martrer, o_p Cuaprir? 


“ INDIGESTION. inpexp! 


LOS? THE SOLITAIRE OUT OF MY SHIRT FRONT.” 


! I've PROMISED THIS WALTz To Lapy Gor- 
Gonzo.a Grimsnaw. Tue Music’s ACTUALLY BeGUN—AND—AND I've 


INDIGESTION ?” 


AN EQUIVOCAL COMPLIMENT. 


ad “I'M SO GLAD TO MEET FOU Here, CarTAIN SPINKS—AND SO GLAD YOU'RE GOING TO TAKE ME IN TO Dinner!” (Caftain S. is delighted.) 
You'RE ABOUT THE ONLY MAN In THE Room MY HusBAND ISN'T LIKELY TO BE JEALOUS oF.” 


(Captain Spinks's delight is no longer unmixed, 








